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THE MILL 
MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CARRIERS 


The success of Mill Mutual Fire 
Insurance is due to intelligent fire 
prevention work, a selected group of 
policyholders, economical operation, 


and a saving in cost. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..............000 ee ee ee Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Fit Gina pela Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.....................Alton, HI. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.................0+5- Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co...............-+-: Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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RELIABLE 


; * 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 





LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF MANSFIELD 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 











* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 
Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Megr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 
General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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The ultimate effect of Blockades 
and Counter-Blockades is the 


cause for general speculation. 


But—there is no question about 
the successful results farseeing 
employers are getting by using 
Michigan Mutual’s plan of 
safety cooperation for Work- 


men’s Compensation Insurance 


MICHIGAN 
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policyholders. It serves them as 
an effective Blockade against 
the unforeseen attacks of indus- 


trial accidents and diseases. 


The success and efficiency of the 
Company’s system are founded 
on many years of experience in 
protecting industry from un- 


necessary hazards. Your own 


MUTUAL 


LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue & 


Detroit, Michigan @ 


Cherry 4800 


organization will find in it a 
staunch defense against the loss 
of experienced men, production 
hold-ups and, in addition, it fur- 
ther provides a sound method 


of reducing insurance costs. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile — Group Accident 
and Health—General 
Casualty Lines 


Non-Assessable — Participating 


eo Narre 
Founded ey) 


Member 
American Mutual Alliance 


In 1912 
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THIS MONTH 
® 
ERIOUS as is the incident it de- 


scribes, the editorial of this month 
should raise a chuckle or two, as if one 


were observing the actions of a small 
boy trying to get away with a large 
segment of pie from the pantry shelf 
—not thinking of the proximity of the 
woodshed nearby * Problems of the 


credit man in relation to insurance are 
discussed by Mr. E. B. Moran who is in 
excellent position to observe the need 
for insistence on sound coverage of 
business property and conincident lia- 
bility * There is an article by Emerson 
P. Schmidt of the University of Minn- 
esota on Insurance Expansion and Em- 
ployment Stabilization, a topic that 
should have special attention at this 
time *® Dr. A. J. Lanza defines and 
takes a critical look at The Insurance 
Carrier, especially on the compensa- 
tion side * And miscellaneous consid- 
eration of fighting farm fires, keeping 
bicycle riders within bounds, the mu- 
tual truck cargo pool and general news 
as it bobbs up offers much of interest 
to the reader. 


NEXT MONTH 
® 


ONVENTIONS of ‘various magni- 

tudes come off late in April and 
early in May, including meetings of the 
American Management Association, 
the N. F. P. A. and the seasonal gather- 
ings of the mutual fire and casualty 
company men. Doubtless we shall find 
something to report in the proceed- 
ings of the N. A. I. A. also. Business 
is looking up. 











































































SETH B. THOMPSON 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF OREGON 


REGON'S commissioner comes from the life insurance field where he 
has been prominent for many years, first in San Francisco and later in 
Portland. He is a graduate of Stanford University, has had a wide range 
of experience and is particularly adept at organization work, a talent which 


should help to carry him far in his new position. 
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E have been waiting a bit to get the complete 

story of the current H.O.L.C. insurance inci- 

dent so that we might give full details to our 
readers. But what we hoped would be complete infor- 
mation has not been released by the stock company 
committee handling the matter; and so we feel that it 
is necessary to trace down, somewhat step by step, 
just what has happened. 


What the public now hears is the jubilation of the 
stock agents and the companies over the award of 
H.O.L.C. coverage to the Stock Company Association. 
This is hailed as a great victory, a kind of blitzkrieg 
in which total war has been waged and won. The stock 
war machine has struck a blow for its Fatherland. All 
of which may be regarded as self-delusive propaganda. 


Going back a little way — the C.C.C. last Fall be- 
came exercised over the idea that they were not getting 
the best possible deal in insurance costs and called for 
a reshuffling of propositions. As a result the stocks 
offered practically to cut the rates in two, not pausing 
to explain how such a reduction could be made over- 
night without either admitting their former rates were 
ridiculous on the one hand, or that the companies were 
indulging in rank discrimination and quoting inade- 
quate rates on the other. 


This storm developed a lot of wind. Whether the 
agitation reached the ears of the H.O.L.C. we cannot 
say, but anyway, not long after, both the Mutual Com- 
pany Association and the Stock Company Association 
were notified of a decision to cancel existing arrange- 
ments with those organizations. 


Said the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, parent 
agency of the H.O.L.C. (in part) : 


“The bank board feels that past H.O.L.C. insurance costs 
have been excessive in proportion to the risks involved and 
that any new agreements should represent a_ substantial 
modification of terms, both in the interest of borrowers and 
in protection of public funds entrusted to the corporation’s 
care.” 


The insurance press generally held to the theory that 
any application of preferential rates to the H.O.L.C. 
risks would be an actuarially dangerous procedure, and 
this view was practically unanimous in both the outer 
and inner circles of the insurance world; as witness this 
editorial from the Insurance Field of March 7, 1940: 


_ “When times are out of joint, as they are now in the 
inter-relations of insurance and Federal Government, it is 
Satisfying to know that stock insurance interests, both com- 
panies and agents, are standing firm on fundamentals, with- 
out salaams, curtsies or capitulations. 


“It would be easy, for instance, with the big H.O.L.C. 
account at stake, to cut rate corners and skid on thin un- 
derwriting ice around the law of averages by setting up a 
preferential class and by succumbing to philanthropy to 
comfort distressed home owners. Such concessions might 
even win a governmental blessing and a pat on the bowed 
head for being such a ‘nice little boy’. 


“But the organized stock insurance business now has it 
Straight from one of its conferees, General Counsel Walter 
H. Bennett of the National Association of Insurance Agents, 
that: ‘Insofar as the Stock Company Association proposal 
Is concerned, it will be found to be regular, orderly, legal, 
sound, workable, and above all a recognition of a proper 
place in the picture for the local agents. ... Fair and just 
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agents will desire no more, the companies of the S.C.A. 
will have no less.’ 


“Mr. Bennett’s article in last week’s issue of the Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin makes it clear that the fundamentals 
of the law of averages in premium charges, the rating sys- 
tem of the country, and the supremacy of standard policy 
provisions or statutes were set up and adhered to in draft- 
ing the proposal. No wavering was shown for political 
expediency. 

“These clear-cut issues will lie uneasily on the heads of 
compromisers in our business, who are prone to confuse 
the theories of give-and-take with those of live- and let-live. 
They want to straddle every fence, being lukewarm to 
every factor except premium income. 


“For their benefit it should be recalled that last year the 
private stock insurance business stood like a stone wall 
against the C.C.C. fund for corn insurance, eventually win- 
ning when all seemed lost. Mayhap this H.O.L.C. stone 
wall will be another victory mile-post; but in any event 
let’s keep it a stone wall.” 

As will be explained as the tale unfolds, this “stone 
wall” so solidly referred to may be interpreted in sev- 
eral different ways. A stone wall is, of course, a bar- 
rier, an obstruction, a fortress which can be occupied by 
either a friend or foe of the public. Also, there may 
be secret gates in stone walls. And, as it recently de- 
veloped, the stocks have been going in and out of one 
of these breaches and finally announced a plan which 
reveals that they have so maneuvered as to be on one 
side of the wall and the borrower (now and maybe for- 
ever) is on the other, barred away from any advantages 
the H.O.L.C. has been able to wrest from the stock forces. 


When the revamping of bids was asked for, the mu- 
tuals held conferences trying to devise means of meet- 
ing the specifications set up by the governmental body. 
But because of their policy of careful underwriting, 
added to the grave question of whether state laws as 
to regulation of rates and forms would permit such 
apparent discrimination between risks, the M.C.A. com- 
mittee decided not to bid, since no proposition logically 
could be made except on the basis of approved insurance 
practices. Several individual mutuals or groups filed 
bids in accordance with approved or published rates or 
forms, but these proposals apparently were not seriously 
considered. 

But the stock enthusiasts, emboldened by the success 
of their before-mentioned C.C.C. plan, resolved to cut 
their garment to their cloth; meaning that if they could 
get the business by more fully satisfying the agents and 
leave the borrower out in the cold this procedure would 
be winked at as an end justifying the means. 


O, shall we look at what has occurred? Or, first 
shall we look at what the stocks said occurred ? 
The insurance papers and magazines with the highest 
reputation for accuracy all reported the same thing — 
that the stocks had agreed to take the business at an 
orthodox rate and give the agents a 20% commission. 
Well, although upping the commission by 100% 
over what it had been, this looked like a gallant stand 
behind the stone wall of sound insurance underwriting. 
But wait a moment! The stock release evidently was 


(Continued on next page) 
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not complete. Somehow the stencil 
cutter went to lunch and left out a 
line, or the dictator had his mind on 
the opening of the baseball season 
and forgot a small item. 

The small item was 25% to be paid 
to the H.O.L.C. for attending to the 
collecting of the premiums, inspect- 
ing and servicing the risks. Thus, 
here is 20% to the agents plus 25% 
to the governmental body — making 
up 45%, going to whom? Is it a 
rate reduction? Does the borrower 
profit? No sir, not a penny. He 
pays the same as before and if the 
conclusions of the experts were cor- 
rect about former costs, he is paying 
through the nose. The H.O.L.C. does 
the agent’s work from acquiring the 
business down to the last detail of 
keeping the records. 


Should not the stock agents rush to 
arms at the suggestion that their 
time-honored prerogatives are to be 
taken away from them? Is it not the 
glory of the N.A.I.A. that their mem- 
bers knock on the doors of their 
clients daily and plead that some ad- 
ditional service be rendered to the 
policyholders? Don’t the stock folks 
check and recheck policies, inspect 
and reinspect properties, in fact stand 
as Argus-eyed guardians of the pub- 
lic safety, peace, quiet and national 
security itself? With such worthy 
labors no longer available, will they 
be content to sit still aud twiddle 
their thumbs except on days when the 
H.O.L.C. checks come in? Arise, ye 
patriots and out upon such an in- 
vasion of personal rights! 





Pause a moment here to marvel at 
one of the strangest phenomena ever 
seen in insurance history. To put 
this plan over and attempt to silence 
opposition the high priests of the 
stock agents’ organization have pro- 
posed something akin to black art. In 
ordinary daily contact the stock man 
flays the mutual agent as a _ non- 
American, a menace to all business 
men, a communist. Yet in this H.O. 
L.C. matter the stockster pats the 
mutual fellow on the back, tells him 
he is a good guy after all, and if he 
can persuade a H.O.L.C. borrower 
to name him as agent then by some 
hocus-pocus the mutual man becomes 
a stock agent and a stock company 
will be found to deal with him and 
give him commission. We wonder 
again — this time whether the long- 
headed mutual agent will fall for this 
piece of flattery, designed’ to keep him 
gagged and inarticulate over what 
the public may soon question in no 
uncertain terms. How long the 
stocks will want to stick by such a 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


THE LETTER “A” IS THE FIRST LET- 
TER IN EVERY ALPHABET IN THE 
world except the Ethiopian — One- 
third of the total railroad mileage in 
the world is in the United States — 
There are 500,000 “Smiths” on the 
Social Security books — 1,000,000 
pounds of steel will be used in the 
manufacture of golf clubs in the 
United States during 1940 — Labor 
statistics reveal annual clothing ex- 
penditure by men totals $49.00 per 
man; women $55.00 each — A total 
of 215,569 automobiles with a face 
value of $168,000,000 were stolen in 
the United States last year — Ap- 
proximately 450,000 persons in this 
country are stricken with pneumonia 
each year — Losses resulting from 
theft of rail shipments averaged only 
slightly more than lc per loaded car 
in 1939, states a recent issue of Rail- 
way Age — Two St. Louis judges 
state that persons brought before 
them on charges of intoxication will 
be fined for violation of city’s “care- 
less walking” ordinance — An- 
nouncement by Mellen Institute of 
Industrial Research points out that 
approximately $215,000,000 was 
spent on industrial research in 1939 
by 2,000 individual American com- 
panies. 


‘ 


Credit Men to Meet 
at Toronto 


THE INSURANCE GROUP OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT 
Men will hold its annual meeting un- 
der the chairmanship of Don Camp- 
bell, credit manager of the America 
Fore Western Dept., May 21st at 
Toronto. The Credit Men’s national 
convention will have an international 
aspect, being the first international 
and 45th Annual Credit Congress of 
that organization. The headquarters 
will be at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto. 


Many prominent Canadian insur- 
ance people will be in attendance at 
the insurance group meeting, besides 


a number of men outstanding in the 
insurance-credit public relations work 
from the United States. 

Officers of the insurance group are 
D. C. Campbell, chairman; Ray L. 
Eilis, Firemen’s Fund, Los Angeles, 
vice-chairman; T. Alfred Fleming, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
vice-chairman and chairman of the 
Speakers Committee ; J. Dillard Hall, 
U. S. F. & G. Baltimore, vice-chair- 
man; Harold J. Lowery, Michigan 
Mutual Liability, Detroit, vice-chair- 
man; and E. H. McClure, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty, Chicago, sec- 
retay-treasurer. 

eee 


G. K. Burt Named South 
Dakota Commissioner 


APPOINTMENT OF GEORGE K. BURT 
TO THE POST OF INSURANCE COMMIs- 
sioner of South Dakota to succeed P. 
J. Dunn, who resigned to accept an 
insurance position in California, has 
been announced. The new Commis- 
sioner has been connected with the 
Insurance Department for the past 
three years as an examiner. 

For a considerable period he was 
editor of the South Shore “Republi- 
can” and later was in the insurance 
business for many years in Water- 
town. He has also been a banker, 
and for two years was an examiner 
for the State Banking Department. 


N.F.P.A. Announces Program 
for Atlantic City Meet 


DETAILED REPORTS UPON THE SPE- 
CIFIC PROGRESS MADE DURING THE 
year toward the solution of fire pro- 
tection problems in major fields will 
constitute, as usual, the backbone of 
the comprehensive program in which 
fire prevention experts from all sec- 
tions of America will participate when 
the forty-fourth annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation opens its four-day session at 
Atlantic City on May 7. The reports 
of the committees which have been 
working upon these problems since 
the 1939 meeting will be presented 
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at general sesions which are expected 
to attract unusually large attendances 
of fire protection leaders. 


Other highlights of the conference 
will be the meeting of the fire pro- 
tection and insurance section of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
and of the marine section. There will 
be a volunteer firemen’s forum, in 
recognition of the growing impor- 
tance which is being attached to this 
type of fire protection. The annual 
fire waste forum is to be devoted this 
year to the fire problems of the home. 
Expected to be the most interesting 
are the four sessions of the fire mar- 
shals’ section. 

The meeting will close with the 
election of officers for the coming 
year. Expected to be chosen, as a re- 
sult of their selection by the nominat- 
ing committee, are: 

President, Alvah Small, Chicago; 
vice-president, David J. Price, Wash- 
ington; vice-president, Richard E. 
Vernor, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, 
Hovey T. Freeman, Providence, 
R. I.; chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Albert T. Bell, Atlantic City. 
Directors nominated to serve three- 
year terms are: H. T. Cartlidge, New 
York; W. J. Scott, Toronto; W. E. 
Mallalieu, New York; H. L. Miner, 
Wilmington, Del.; and C. H. John- 
son, New York. To fill a vacancy 
Leon A. Watson, Newark, has been 
nominated for a two-year term. Paul 
W. Terry, St. Louis; A. S. Dickin- 
son, New York, and F. T. Moses, 
Providence, R. I., have been named 
to the nominating committee. 

The meeting will open with the 
sessions of the fire marshals’ section. 
Discussions will center about such 
subects as pyromania, protection of 
motion picture theaters, state-wide 
fire department inventories, future 
trends in fire marshal work, respon- 
sibility of fire marshals for inspec- 
tions, protection of public buildings, 
removal of hazardous buildings, aid 
to municipal fire departments, fire 
prevention education, also current 
developments in arsdn, and the ap- 
prehension of arsonists. The work 
which is being carried on by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation on arson 
and sabotage will be the subject of 
an address by E. A. Tamm, assist- 
ant director of the F. B. I. 

The fire waste forum, which is re- 
garded as having perhaps greater 
public significance than any of the 
other meetings, will open with an 
outline of the home fire problem by 
Percy Bugbee, general manager of 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Other topics to be treated 
include the woman’s part in fire pre- 
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vention, a nationwide campaign in 
home fire prevention, dwelling inspec- 
tion by firemen, construction and 
protection of homes, and the educa- 
tion of home owners in fire safety. 

Several motion pictures dealing 
with fire protection will be shown 
during the meetings, the most ambi- 
tious being a color film depicting 
large scale fire tests which has been 
produced by the Factory Mutual 
Laboratories. 

Committee reports which will be 
presented to the convention include: 
Boat basins and municipal marinas ; 
motorcraft ; fire prevention and clean- 
up campaigns; fire protection en- 
gineering education; electrical field 
service ; electrical law; signaling sys- 
tems and thermostats ; static electric- 
ity; city planning and zoning; pro- 
tection of records; safety to life; 
trailers and trailer camps; truck 
transportation ; municipal fire appara- 
tus; flammable liquids; farm fire 
protection; air conditioning; blower 
systems; hydrants, valves, and pipe 
fittings ; public water supplies for pri- 
vate fire protection ; automatic sprin- 
klers; hazardous chemicals and ex- 
plosives; gases; fireproofing and 
preservative treatments; and manu- 
facturing hazards. 


» * e 
Texas Court Rules on Public 


Property Insurance 

IN THE MOST RECENT CASE INVOLV- 
ING THE RIGHT OF MUTUAL INSUR- 
ance companies to insure the prop- 
erties of public corporations — Lewis 
vs. Independent School District of 
the City of Austin, Texas — the 
Travis County Court handed down 
on April 1 a decision upholding the 
position of the mutual insurance car- 
riers. A long line of decisions in 
other states has held that mutual in- 
surance companies do have the right 
to insure public property. 

Lewis sought to enjoin the school 
district from continuing to insure cer- 
tain of its properties in the Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Texas; his suit attacked the consti- 
tutionality of the section of the Texas 
statutes which expressly authorizes 
the insurance of public property in 
mutual companies, on the ground that 
it violates the provision of the Texas 
constitution forbidding municipal cor- 
porations to become stockholders in 
private corporations. The contention 
was that because mutual policyhold- 
ers are members of the companies 
carrying their insurance they are 
also stockholders. Opposing counsel 
pointed out that mutual insurance 
companies have neither stock nor 
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stockholders, and that numerous de- 
cisions in other states having similar 
constitutional provisions have upheld 
consistently the right of municipal 
corporations to be insured by mutual 
companies. 

The Travis County Court held that 
the challenged section is constitu- 
tional, and refused to grant an in- 
junction against the continuance of 
mutual insurance on the school prop- 
erty. Attorneys for Lewis have indi- 
cated that an appeal will be taken. 


California Ruling on 


Finance Companies 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER A, CA- 
MINETTI, JR., OF CALIFORNIA IN A 
recent ruling directed to all persons, 
associations or corporations soliciting 
or transacting insurance business in 
connection with automobile sales, fi- 
nancing or loans, warns that under 
the laws of the state they are re- 
quired to be properly licensed by the 
division of insurance. 
eee 


New N. A. I. C. Committee 
Appointments 


PRESIDENT C. CLARENCE NESLEN OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
surance Commissioners has appointed 
the new insurance commissioner of 
Indiana, Frank J. Viehmann, to serve 
on the following association commit- 
tees : examinations, taxation, fire and 
marine, real estate appraisals and ap- 
praisal forms. 

To succeed former insurance com- 
missioner Hugh H. Earle of Oregon 
as chairman of the real estate ap- 
praisals and the real estate forms 
committee, President Neslen named 
commissioner John G. Emery of 
Michigan. 

ee @ @® 


Health Conservation Contest 


Winners Announced 


WINNERS IN THE 1939 ciTy AND 
RURAL HEALTH CONSERVATION CON- 
tests have been announced by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

These contests are conducted an- 
nually by the Chamber in coopera- 
tion with the American Public Health 
Association for the purpose of fur- 
thering adequate health protection 
and health promotion _ services 
throughout the United States. The 
competent manner in which a com- 
munity is meeting its health prob- 
lems is the basis upon which the 
awards are made. This does not nec- 
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essarily mean that awards are made 
to the healthiest communities. A 
group of public health experts from 
all parts of the country carefully ap- 
praise each participating city and 
county. Each community is graded 
on what measures it takes: 
To provide and safeguard its wa- 
ter supply. 
To furnish adequate and safe sew- 
erage disposal. 


To reduce infant and maternal 
deaths. 

To combat tuberculosis and syph- 
ilis. 


To protect its citizens against other 
communicable diseases. 


To insure healthy children. 


To protect and safeguard its milk 
and other foods. 


To promote effective cooperation 
with its physicians and dentists 
in furnishing necessary services 
to all those who need them. 

To enlarge and improve its lay-un- 
derstanding of ways and means 
of preventing sickness and death 
and of maintaining good health. 

The winners in the City Contest in 

six population groups are: 

Group I — Cities over 500,000 — Mil- 
waukee 

Group II — Cities 250,000-500,000 — 
Memphis 

Group III — Cities 100,000-250,000 — 
New Haven and Hartford, tie 

Group IV — Cities 50,000 190,000 — 

Newton, Mass. 

Group V — Cities 20,000-50,000 — Green- 
wich, N. Y., and Plainfield, N. J., tie 
Group VI — Cities under 20,000 — Engle- 

wood, N. J. 

Winners in the Rural Contest are 

chosen geographically. Winners are: 


Northeastern Division — Alger-School- 
craft Health Unit, Michigan 

Eastern Division — Fayette County, 
Kentucky 

Southeastern Division — Lauderdale 
County, Mississippi 

South Central Division — St. Mary’s 


Parish, Louisiana 
Western Division — Wasco County, Ore- 
gon 


A.M.A. Insurance Division 
to Meet May 6-7 


RALPH H. BLANCHARD OF THE CO- 
LUMBIA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, VICE- 
president in charge of the Insurance 
Division of the American Manage- 
ment Association, has announced 
that the annual Spring Conference of 
the group will be held at the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, on May 6-7. 

A discussion of problems currently 
facing company insurance depart- 
ments will be presented at the Con- 
ference, which annually brings to- 
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gether the country’s largest group of 
industrial buyers of insurance, to- 
gether with representatives of insur- 
ance companies. 

A wide variety of subjects will be 
discussed and the system of concur- 
rent sessions which featured the one 
day meeting of the insurance divi- 
sion last December will be employed. 
As presently planned, the sessions 
will run as follows: 

The opening morning will be given 
over to a question and answer ses- 
sion at which Mr. Blanchard will 
preside. In the afternoon there will 
be concurrent sessions devoted to lia- 
bility and compensation, bonding, 
boiler and machinery coverage, and 
fire insurance problems. Buyers of 
insurance wil preside at these ses- 
sions while insurance company rep- 
resentatives will act as technical ad- 
visers. On the second day there will 
be three subjects of discussion: in- 
surance problems of clients of large 
banks; self-insurance, and changes 
in the standard fire policy. Discussion 
of these three topics is expected to 
cover the entire morning and most of 
the afternoon. 

e® @ ® 


Palmer Heads Commissioners’ 


S. E. C. Committee 


APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
surance Commissioners which will 
act as a liaison group in negotiations 
with the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission has been announced. 


Ernest Palmer, director of Insur- 
ance of Illinois, will serve as chairman 
of the committee which is composed 
of John C. Blackall of Connecticut, 
Louis H. Pink of New York, C. W. 
Lovejoy of Maine, W. C. Woodward 
of Texas, Frank N. Julian of Ala- 
bama, Anthony Caminetti, Jr., of 
California, Dan C. Boney of North 
Carolina and Association President 
C. Clarence Neslen of Utah. 

The monopoly investigating com- 
mittee, it is reported, is interested in 
various activities of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers, the more important of which are: 

1. The reaction of the insurance com- 
missioners to the so-called convention 
examination method of examining in- 
Surance companies. 

2. Efforts of the commissioners’ as- 
sociation to establish uniform laws reg- 
ulating life insurance companies. 

3. The problem attendant on the work- 
ing out of moratoria during the depres- 
sion as well as the handling of receiver- 
ships and liquidations. 

4. The extent to which the recom- 
mendations of the commissioners’ asso- 
ciation are followed in the various states 
and the attitude of the commissioners. 


FIRE 
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T. L. Osborn Advanced 


T. L. OSBORN, JR., MANAGER OF THE 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago, was elected as- 
sistant secretary of the company at 
the annual meeting of its Board of 
Directors held on April 11th. All 
other officers of the company were 
re-elected. 


Mr. Osborn, who is graduate of 
Cornell University, joined the Kem- 
per organization, of which the Na- 
tional Retailers is a unit, in January, 
1933. Since 1934 he has served in 
the Underwriting Department of the 
company, rising to his present posi- 
tion as manager of the Inland Marine 
Department. Prior to joining the 
Kemper organization, Mr. Osborn 
was connected with Leslie & Good- 
win, Ltd., an insurance brokerage 
firm in London, England. 


Central Manufacturers’ 
Special Representatives 


Meet 


TWENTY-FIVE SPECIAL REPRESENT- 
ATIVES AND BRANCH OFFICE MANAG- 
ers of the Central Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company held 
their annual conference at the Home 
office at Van Wert, Ohio, several 
weeks ago. 


The keynote of the meeting was 
increased knowledge of construction, 
values, rates, moral hazards and un- 
derwriting. Three buildings, a brick 
mercantile, a public garage and a 
fireproof high school, were discussed 
by men qualified to speak on this par- 
ticular phase. 


Among the speakers were R. W. 
Stevens of Marshall & Stevens, valu- 
ation engineers, Chicago; Frank R. 
Middaugh, chief engineer, Ohio In- 
spection Bureau, Columbus; Clyde 
M. Wood, manager, Rates and Rising 
Department, Automatic Sprinkler 
Corporation of America, Youngs- 
town; Dr. R. C. Steinmetz, chief 
special investigator, Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago; F. W. Pur- 
mort, vice-president, Central Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual, and W. C. Cotner 
of the Central Adjustment and In- 
spection Bureau. 
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A feature of the luncheons each day 
was modeled after the “Information 
Please” radio program. Six execu- 
tives and department managers con- 
stituted the board of experts and 
questions submitted by the fieldmen 
were put to the experts. When the 
experts were stumped, a prize was 
awarded the author of the question. 

Quota pins were awarded to nine 
men who exceeded their production 
quota for 1939, H. L. Petrey, man- 
ager, Pacific Coast Department, San 
Francisco, being given special men- 
tion for having the largest percent- 
age over his quota. R. A. Brock, 
manager, Metropolitan Department, 
New York City; Warren L. Wright, 
special representative for the New 
England States, and Dwight Hassen- 
plug, special representative for Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland, 
attended. 


Cincinnati Wins Grand 
Award in Fire Waste 
Contest 


COMPETING WITH APPROXIMATELY 
300 CITIES HAVING TOTAL POPULA- 
tion of more than 30,000,000, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, won the grand award in 
the 1939 Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Contest. The Cincinnati record of 
fire prevention accomplishments was 
the best among all cities that partici- 
pated. 7 


The winners were recently an- 
nounced by the National Fire Waste 
Council, which in cooperation with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States holds this annual com- 
petition in which awards are given 
to cities in different population classes 
for the best work done in fire preven- 
tion and protection. The cities are 
graded so that credit is given for 
their fire loss records, their educa- 
tional activities and their perma- 
nent improvements to eliminate fire 
hazards. 


The winners will receive bronze 
engraved plaques at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Chamber to be 
held in Washington April 29. The 
winners are: 

Class I — Cities of more than 500,000 
population — Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Class II — Cities of 250,000 to 500,- 
000 population — Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Class III — Cities of 100,000 to 250,- 
000 population — Hartford, Conn. 

Class IV — Cities of 50,000 to 100,- 
000 population — Lakewood, Ohio. 

Class V — Cities from 20,000 to 50,- 
000 population — Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Class VI — Cities under 20,000 popu- 
lation — Ridgewood, N. J. 

The cities reporting in the Contest 
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had a per capita fire loss of $1.41 for 
the year 1939 as compared with an 
average per capita of $1.45 for the 
same cities for the years 1934-1938, 
inclusive, a decrease of 2.8 per cent. 


In addition to the winners there 
also was announced a list of cities 
receiving honorable mention for out- 
standing work in fire prevention and 
protection. The list of winning and 
honor cities follows: 


GRAND WINNER — Cincinnati, Ohio 


Class I — Over 500,000 Population 
Winner— 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Honor Cities— 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Boston, Mass. 


Class Il — Cities from 250,000 
to 500,000 
Winner— 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Honor Cities— 
Memphis, Tenn. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Class III — Cities from 100,000 
to 250,000 
Winner— 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honor Cities— 
New Haven, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Utica, N 
Duluth, Minn. 
El Paso, Tex. Ti 
Shreveport, La. ” 
Class IV — Cities from 50,000 
to 100,000 
Winner— 


Lakewood, Ohio 
Honor Cities— 
Fresno, Calif. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Portland, Maine 
Lansing, Mich. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Racine, Wis. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Davenport, Iowa 


Class V — Cities from 20,000 to 50,000 

Winner— 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Honor Cities— 
Albany, Ga. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Burlington, Iowa 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Laredo, Tex. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Class VI — Cities under 20,000 
Winner— 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Honor Cities— 
Valley City, N. D. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Port Angeles, Wash. 
La Porte, Ind. 
Camden, Maine 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Fremont, Neb. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Cleveland Mutual Insurance 


Association Elects 

G. A. TETLEY, DISTRICT MANAGER FOR 
THE LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSUR- 
ance Company of Mansfield, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the Mutual 
Insurance Association of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the forthcoming year. Mr. 
Tetley previously served the Associa- 
tion in the same capacity during 
1934. 

H. McGuigon, immediate past 
president of the Association, and 
manager of the Cleveland office of 
the State Automobile Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, was named vice- 
president. Homer A. Harrison, who 
served as president of the Associa- 
tion in 1935, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Carll S. Downs, manager of the 
Cleveland branch of the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, and Mr. 
John C. Schuler, manager of the 
Cleveland office of the Atlantic’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, were named 
directors of the Association. 


What This Country Needs 


WE, NOTE IN COLLIERS MAGAZINE 
THE FOLLOWING DISSERTATION ON 
the importance of good ash trays. 
While this subject is treated in a 
humorous vein we think insurance 
people will find something of serious 
interest in the comment. 


“What this country needs is a good 
ash tray. A good basic design for an 
ash tray, we mean, the various makers 
of ash trays to be free to embroider 
that basic design as they please. 

“The basic design of today’s typical 
American ash tray harks back, ob- 
viously, to the days when he-men rarely 
permitted themselves to smoke cigar- 
ettes. It has a wide, flat rim, punctu- 
ated with three or four rounded slots, 
each of them the proper size for dry- 
docking a cigar. This ash tray will 
berth a cigar with almost no danger of 
accident, as it was originally designed 
to do. 

“But how about the billions of cigar- 
ettes per year that Americans now con- 
sume? 

“Well, a cigarette parked in one of 
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those wide rounded slots is fair game 
for a chance breeze or a slight jar, and 
the chances are 50-50 that it will fall off 
rather than into the ash tray. Forgot- 
ten, as it all too often is, a cigarette will 
burn quietly without making the slight- 
est outcry until the unburdened part ly- 
ing outside the tray’s edge becomes 
heavier than the end where the ash is 
building up. At this instant the cigar- 
ette tips over, and the result is anything 
from a simple varnish scab or a ruined 
rug to a disastrous fire. 

“We aren’t plugging any trick ash 
trays or promising publicity to any in- 
ventors. We are merely stating that 
what this country needs is a basic de- 
sign for ash trays to accommodate both 
cigarettes and cigars, and that the 
sooner such ash trays get into circula- 
tion the safer most of us will be.” 


Millers National Appoints 
John O. Giles Assistant 
Treasurer 


JOHN 0. GILES, SON OF FORMER 
PRESIDENT, H. M. GILES, JOINED THE 
Millers National organization on 
April 1, in the capacity of assistant 
treasurer. 

Mr. Giles will be active in the in- 
vestment end of the business as as- 
sistant to Arthur A. Krueger, secre- 
tary-treasurer. He has a background 
of considerable experience in_ this 
field, and has already served since 
August, 1935, on the Millers Na- 
tional investment committee. 

Born in 1906 at Minneapolis, he 
graduated from Princeton University, 
class of 1929, where he majored in 
economics. From 1929 to 1933 he 
was employed by the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York City. Since 
1933 he has been in the investment 
department of the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, where he was 
made assistant treasurer in 1939. 


Rules on Settlement of 
Fire Losses 


THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTAL 
INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 9, CH.AP- 
ter 60 of the Laws of Maine “‘relat- 
ing to time limit for adjusting and 
paying fire losses’ has been issued 
by Insurance Commissioner C. W. 
Lovejoy. 

“It is my opinion that the require- 
ments of this section are intended to 
apply to ‘losses by fire or losses aris- 
ing out of fire’. Thus, a sprinkler leak- 
age, windstorm, collision and explosion 
would not be affected unless fire were 
involved. 

“The wording of the statute is such 
that questions arise as to what should 
be interpreted as a ‘risk’ and although it 
might be argued that a building and 
contents of the same insured in the 
name of one owner are separate risks, 
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it is my opinion that confusion and dis- 
crimination would result from such in- 
terpretation, so that any loss for one 
owner arising out of one fire which in 
the aggregate exceeds $100 shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section. It 
shall be the duty of each company to 
determine the facts in connection with 
the loss and to be guided by the above 
whether they participate in the build- 
ing or contents insurance or both.” 


Thomas Clark Heads 
Alabama Mutual Agents 


THOMAS CLARK, OF FLORENCE, ALA- 
BAMA, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
the Alabama Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents at its fourth annual 
convention held recently in Birming- 
ham. He succeeds Ray Schultz of 
Birmingham. Other officers chosen 
were H. H. Pritchett of Tuscaloosa, 
vice-president, and Earl Glenn of De- 
catur, secretary-treasurer. 

The forty agents who were in at- 
tendance at the meeting voted to 
sponsor a joint Alabama-Georgia- 
Tennessee - Mississippi convention 
next year. A committee to promote 
the four state meeting was appointed. 


Maine Deputy Commissioner 
Named Comptroller of State 


DEPUTY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
HAROLD E. RODGERS OF MAINE WAS 
recently appointed state comptroller 
by governor Lewis O. Barrows. The 
appointment was confirmed. 

A graduate of Boston University 
College of Business Administration, 
Mr. Rodgers has been associated with 
the Maine insurance department for 
the past two years as auditor and 
deputy commissioner., Prior to that 
he was New England manager of 
Joseph Froggatt & Company, insur- 
ance accountants. 


March Fire Loss Lower 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING MARCH TOTALED $29,788,800 
or three per cent less than the amount 
reported for the same month last year 
according to preliminary estimates of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The losses for March were 
also thirteen per cent less than those 
for February. Losses for the first 
three months of 1940 show an in- 
crease of $12,858,696 or fifteen per 
cent over the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

The following table lists losses for 
each month of 1938 and 1939 and 


for the first three months of 1940: 


1938 1939 1940 
Jan. ...$27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 
Feb. ... 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 
Mar. .. 29,030,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 
Apr. ... 25G8G0I2 Z7GON S22 . 2 c5s 
May ... 2290 SF FEB Fe «wo 200 
June .. 19,473,617 24,190,700 ......... 
July ... 20,434,688 22,468,304 ......... 
Aug..... 20SZTAFA ZZS0O SO Ln wc ccces 
Sept. .. Zacheeee GEMAELIO cscs ccese 
Oct. ... 24797624 243500500 ..n. cass 
Nov. .. 28,658,694 27,248,160 ......... 
Dec, ..« Go FOGM ZIGID LUO cccscece. 
Total 12 
mos. .$302,050,000 $313,498,840 $100,459,700 


L.H. Baker Named President 
of Michigan Shoe Dealers 


L. H. BAKER, FOR THE PAST EIGHT- 
EEN YEARS SECRETARY-TREASURER OF 
the Michigan Shoe Dealers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Lansing, 
was elected president of the company 
at a recent special meeting of the 
board of directors. In addition to 
his affiliations with the Michigan 
Shoe Dealers Mr. Baker is also first 
vice-president of the Michigan Mil- 
lers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Lansing, and president of the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 





In his new office Mr. Baker suc- 
ceeds Albert Murray of Charlotte, 
who died recently. Edward Stocker 
of Detroit, former vice-president, was 
elected chairman. Stephen J. Jay, 
vice-president of R. H. Fyfe and 
Company, Detroit, was elected vice- 
president, and L. B. Toby was named 
secretary-treasurer. 


28th Annual Meeting of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


ONE OF THE MAJOR CONVENTIONS 
OF THE YEAR IS ABOUT TO ASSEMBLE 
in Washington, D. C. — the 28th 
annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

General subjects to be discussed 
include The Challenge of New Fron- 
tiers, Appraising the Consumer 
Movement, The Relation of Govern- 
ment to Natural Resources, Effect of 
War on Our World Trade, State Su- 
pervision of Insurance, Industrial Re- 
lations, What’s Ahead in Transporta- 
tion, and other topics integrated with 
these various themes. 

Many of the outstanding leaders 
in the nation’s business and profes- 
sional life are to be speakers on the 
program and insurance is well rep- 
resented among those who will de- 
liver addresses or act as chairmen 
of group sessions. 
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February Traffic Fatalities 
Up Ten Percent 


TRAFFIC FATALITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES TOTALED 2,170 pUR- 
ing the month of February, a ten per 
cent increase over the same month 
a year ago, according to statistics 
released by the National Safety 
Council. 

In reviewing the accident toll for 
the month the Council states in part: 

“Although the four preceding months 


have shown increases in highway 
deaths as compared with the previous 


year, none of these was much more 
than half as great as February’s in- 
crease 


“Furthermore, not since March, 1937, 
has any month shown so sharp an up- 
ward trend in traffic fatalities. 

“Just a year ago traffic authorities 
hailed February, 1939, as the sixteenth 
consecutive month of unbroken im- 
provement in the death toll from the 
preceding year — a cumulative saving 
of 8,900 lives. 

“Now five consecutive months of traf- 
fic death increase have brought a total 
of 700 additional lives lost — 250 of 
them in the first two months of this 
year. 

“Traffic deaths for the first two 
months of the year totaled 4,800, com- 
pared with 4,550 in the same months last 
year, a five per cent increase. 

“While a fairly open winter has 
brought an increase in traffic mileage 
since last October, this factor cannot 
account fully for the sharp increase in 
deaths. Deaths for the first nine months 
of 1939 went down two per cent in the 
face of a six per cent increase in travel.” 


Motion Picture Traffic 
Safety Award 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE IN- 
STITUTE OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERS — 
held in New York City on April 17 
— was the occasion of the presenta- 
tion to the Cleveland Railway Com- 
pany and cooperating organizations 
of the C. I. T. Safety Foundation 
Award for the year’s best institution- 
ally-sponsored motion picture of traf- 
fic safety value. The award, one of 
several sponsored by organization 
members of the Motion Picture Safe- 
ty Committee, was given for the 
16 mm. sound-color film titled “You 
Bet Your Life”, which was made by 
the Cleveland Railway Company in 
cooperation with the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools and the Cleveland Safety 
Council. 
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The Motion Picture Traffic Safety 
Committee, at a recent meeting, an- 
nounced that the American Automo- 
bile Association Award for the year’s 
best traffic safety sound-slide film had 
been won by the production titled 
“Testing the Drinking Driver”. This 
was produced by the National Safety 
Council, with the cooperation of its 
committee on Tests for Intoxication. 


“Many excellent traffic safety films 
were entered in both contests”, the 
Motion Picture Traffic Safety Com- 
mittee asserted, “and the committee 
was much impressed with the con- 
tinued improvement in photographic 
and educational technique evidenced 
by the high quality of all of the films 
that were judged.” 


Retrospective Rating Subject 


of Minnesota Opinion 

EDWARD J. DEVITT, ASSISTANT AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL OF MINNESOTA, AT 
the request of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance Board of the 
state, has handed down an opinion 
on so-called “Over-all Retrospective 
Coverage”. The text of the ruling 
follows: 


“Gentlemen — Attorney General J. A. 
A. Burnquist has asked me to respond 
to your inquiry of January 12, 1940, 
submitted over the signature of the 
then secretary of the Board, * * *, ask- 
ing our opinion as to the legality of a 
so-called ‘Over-all Retrospective Cov- 
erage’ plan of insurance which is pro- 
posed for use in this state. 

“You have enclosed a copy of letter 
dated December 30, 1939, from the rep- 
representative of a licensed carrier in this 
state explaining the plan in detail. It 
is therein proposed that the carrier issue 
an ‘Over-all’ policy of insurance cover- 
ing workmen’s compensation risks, gen- 
eral public liability, automobile public 
liability, property damage and other lia- 
bility lines on a retrospective rating plan. 

“The retrospective rating plan as ap- 
plicable to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance has been approved by your 
board both as to intra-state business 
(effective July 1, 1939) and as to inter- 
state business (effective December 1, 
1939). The plan and its operation is de- 
tailed in the Eighth Biennial Bulletin 
of the Compensation Insurance Board 
issued December 31, 1938, on page 14. 

“T understand that it is the intention 
of the proponents of the Over-all Plan 
to file the policy with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Board and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Bureau, showing the rate to be charged 
and the maximum and minimum pre- 
miums; that all payrolls and _ losses 
would be reported under the Unit Statis- 
tical Plan; that two policies of insur- 
ance would be issued, a standard retro- 
spective rating compensation policy and 
an over-all policy, including all other 
liability lines, and that acceptance of 


the plan by the insured is voluntary. 
“Our statutes require that rates to be 
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charged must be filed with and ap- 
proved by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance Board (Mason’s Minnesota 
Statutes of 1927, Section 3031), and that 
no insurance may be written at a rate 
other than approved by the Board (Sec- 
tion 3632), and that insurers may not 
charge a rate which discriminates un- 
fairly between risks or classes or be- 
tween risks in the application of like 
charges and credits under any merit or 
experience rating plan (Section 3630). 

“Further, the statutes prohibit any 
insurer from discriminating “* * * by 
granting to an employer’ insurance 
against other hazards at less than its 
regular rates for such insurance or oth- 
erwise.’ (Section 3630.) 


“The answer to your question depends 
upon the rates to be charged. If an 
insured, under the plan, may under any 
circumstances, secure lower rates for 
other liability lines than would regu- 
larly be charged, Section 3630 supra is 
thereby violated. If the rates for each 
liability line under the plan are the 
same as would be charged if such lines 
were purchased separately, the statute 
is not thereby violated and the plan may 
legally be used in this State.” 


Midwest Safety Conference 

AN ATTENDANCE EXCEEDING THE 
HIGH MARK SET LAST YEAR IS THE 
goal of the organizations sponsoring 
the seventeenth annual Midwest Safe- 
ty Conference, which opens a three- 
day session at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on May 9. Many repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies 
will be on hand, the indication being 
that the program will include more 
than the usual number of subjects of 
insurance interest. 

The program has been built chiefly 
around industrial safety and public 
safety, with the sessions on the latter 
topic being sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers. Sessions 
will be devoted, however, to fire 
prevention, the care of the injured 
worker, occupational disease, and 
commercial vehicles, and the Safety 
Section of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads will hold its regional 
safety meeting in conjunction with 
the Conference. 

The opening industrial safety ses- 
sion will be devoted to fundamentals 
— the use and limitations of mechani- 
cal safeguards, the detection and cor- 
rection of unsafe practices, the use 
and abuse of accident records, safety 
education, and the elements of a bal- 
anced safety program. Maintaining 
interest in industrial safety will be 
the theme of another meeting, at 
which will be discussed methods, 
causes, and responsibilities. Indus- 
trial safety training discussions will 
center about the fundamentals of 
placement, training, and supervision. 

The public safety sessions will fol- 
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low the classic plan of education, en- 
forcement, and engineering. Among 
the subjects to be treated are the im- 
portance of safety education in 
schools, new developments in safety 
education, traffic law enforcement, 
testing for alcohol, off-the-job acci- 
dents, speed zoning, highway divid- 
ers, highway delineation, and the 
relationship of street and highway 
lighting to accidents. 

Colors in industrial safety, and de- 
velopments in dust explosion pre- 
vention in industrial plants will be 
subjects featured at the fire preven- 
tion session. First-aid training, in- 
dustrial nursing, and fracture prob- 
lems will engage the attention of 
those attending the meeting devoted 
to the care of the injured worker. 
The selection and preliminary train- 
ing of drivers, the extent to which 
the driver’s personal problems affect 
his efficiency, and the problem of 
fatigue will be topics at the commer- 
cial vehicle session. 

More technical than other sessions 
will be that on occupational disease. 
Among the problems scheduled for 
analysis will be: the correlation of 
medical with other departments in 
industrial health programs, the pro- 
tection of crane cab operators, the ef- 
fects of solvents and pigments upon 
the health of painters, exhaust sys- 
tem designs and maintenance, asbes- 
tosis, welding operation hazaids, and 
lead exposures. 


Kansas City Winner of 
Traffic Safety Contest 


GRAND AWARD WINNERS IN THE 
EIGHTH NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
Contest conducted by the National 
Safety Council were Kansas City, 
Missouri and the State of Rhode 
Island. 

These two emerged victorious in 
competition with 48 states and 1,236 
cities who participated in the contest. 
States were grouped geographically 
and cities by population. 

Rules in the National Traffic 
Safety Contest provide that the Na- 
tional Grand Awards shall go to the 
states and cities which in the opinion 
of the judges come nearest to doing 
the maximum that can be done prac- 
tically for traffic safety. 

In making all awards, the judges 
pointed out, the difference in traffic 
conditions in various parts of the 
country are taken into account. In 
announcing the awards the judges 
stated : 


“Kansas City won the National Grand 
Award as well as the first prize among 
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cities of 250,000 to 500,000 population 
because of its remarkable reduction of 
53 per cent in traffic deaths, the result 
of an unusually comprehensive safety 
program carried on by the city traffic 


engineer, the police department, the 
schools and the Kansas City Safety 
Council. 


“This achievement was the more re- 
markable in view of the disturbed politi- 
cal conditions that prevailed in the city 
throughout the year. 

“Rhode Island presented an amaz- 
ingly low death rate. Its rate of only 
4.0 traffic deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles was by far the lowest for any 
state and less than one-third the na- 
tional average. Again, its success is 
attributed to its exceedingly well-bal- 
anced program carried on by all state 
departments and backed by citizens or- 
ganizations.” 


States which won first place awards 
in their geographical divisions were 
Oklahoma in the Southern, Minne- 
sota in the Middlewestern, Washing- 
ton in the Western, and Rhode Island 
in the Eastern. 

Cleveland won first place among 
cities of 500,000 or more population. 
Worcester, Massachusetts, won first 
place in the 100,000 to 250,000 group. 

In addition to awarding prizes to 
the states and cities named above, 
the judges awarded other states and 
cities with prizes and honorable men- 
tion and named a special honor roll 
of 179 cities with populations be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 which went 
through 1939 without a traffic death. 

The presentation of “victory 
plaques” was made at an award din- 
ner given in honor of the governors 
of the winning states and the mayors 
of the winning cities which was held 
in the Gold Coast Room of Chicago’s 
Drake Hotel on April 11, with presi- 
dent John Stilwell presiding. 

Judges of the contest were : Thom- 
as H. MacDonald, Commissioner of 
the United States Public Roads Ad- 
ministration ; Paul G. Hoffman, pres- 
ident of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation and of the Studebaker 
Corporation ; and Colonel John Stil- 
well, president of the National Safety 


Council and vice-president of the 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. 


When is a “’Reward’’ 
Not a Reward ? 


THE CASUALTY INSUROR, IN THE 
COURSE OF A CHATTY SERIES OF COM- 
ments, quotes President W. A. Earls 
of the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents as saying: 

“Every safe driver reward check is 
sowing the seeds of mutual insurance 
in the consciousness of its recipients.” 

Then the C. I. goes on to argue: 


“What is mutual insurance? Legally 


and practically it is just what it sounds 
like, a mutual sharing of losses and ex- 
penses. The Safe Driver Reward Plan, 
on the contrary, is the height of indi- 
vidualism. Any stock company agent 
who lets the mutual idea grow out of a 
Safe Driver Reward is asleep on the 
job. In a mutual, the return to the pol- 
icyholder depends on the luck of the 
management in selecting all good risks. 
On the Safe Driver Reward Plan, a 
good driver gets his return, even if the 
company is up to its ears in losses on 
the poor risks. The Safe Driver Re- 
ward Plan, both in purpose and prin- 
ciple, is the antithesis of the mutual 
plan.” 

Why not ask — what is stock in- 
surance? Fundamentally it also 
couldn’t be anything else than a mu- 
tual sharing of losses and expenses. 
The stocks make their rates on this 
basis tacking on a little extra for this 
and that which inevitably is paid by 
their policyholders. 

If the mutual dividend depends 
upon lucky underwriting, then the 
cards must be continually stacked in 
favor of the mutuals. For the divi- 
dends have come along now for years 
and years. We think the C. I. must 
be mistaking good luck for good man- 
agement. 

And speaking of luck, isn’t there a 
great deai of it in the Safe Driver 
Reward Plan? Some experts contend 
that any driver will average one 
sizable accident each twenty years. 
When your reward comes depends 
on wheher you meet your milk wagon 
this year or in 1960. 

Under the mutual plan the policy- 
holder gets the equivalent, and more, 
of the Safe Driver Reward every 
year — no matter if he happens to be 
lucky or not. 

It all adds up to this: The stock 
policyholder shares losses and ex- 
penses in exactly the same manner 
as does the mutual policyholder, only 
the latter gets the advantage of 
mutual economy and service. Stock 
insurance detours around Robin 
Hood’s barn at considerable trouble 
and extra expense to arrive at the 
same destination. 


Casualty Actuarial Society 
Meets May 17 


RICHARD FONDILLER, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF THE CASUALTY ACTU- 
arial Society, announces that the 
spring meeting of the society will be 
held on Friday, May 17, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. The meet- 
ing will be called to order at 10:15 
A.M., Daylight Saving Time. Fur- 
ther details as to the program for the 
meeting will be announced at a later 
date. 
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Intelligent Consideration of the Problems of Labor Looks Toward More Peace of Mind Also for the Employer 


Insurance Expansion and Employment 


RREGULARLY employed per- 
] sons find it difficult to buy in- 

dustrial or other insurance and 
they usually are excluded from group 
insurance. Expansion of coverage 
may not only benefit many workers 
and insurance companies, but may 
also lead to greater social stability. 
Employment regularization will en- 
courage greater coverage. 


Experience Rating in Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Laws 


Thirty-nine state legislatures, by 
adopting some form of experience 
rating in their unemployment com- 
pensation laws, have accepted, in ef- 
fect, the view that employers can do 
something to provide more steady 
employment. Under these laws, em- 
ployers who furnish steady work may 
qualify for low unemployment com- 
pensation premiums, generally rang- 
ing from zero to about 1 per cent; 
employers with unstable employment 


Stabilization 


By EMERSON P. SCHMIDT, Ph.D. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


pay rates ranging upward to a high 
of 4 per cent, depending on the un- 
employment traceable to their oper- 
ations. 


Employers, generally, will benefit 
from experience rating providing 
they stabilize their own employment ; 
and more important, they stand to 
gain much in business volume inso- 
far as experience rating will encour- 
age greater employment stabilization 
in general industry and trade. Insur- 
ance coverage, especially workmen’s 
compensation, automobile and group 
and industrial life, would be greatly 
stimulated if several million addi- 
tional workers could be reasonably 
certain of continuity of employment 
and wages. 


Experience Rating in Wisconsin 


Wiscénsin employers have been 
eligible for reduced premium rates 
for several years under the Wiscon- 
sin law, originally adopted in 1932. 
There it is difficult to find an em-— 
ployer who is opposed to experience 
rating, and who has not made some 
change in his operations in order to 
avoid lay offs. For many employers, 
employment stabilization has become 
a major objective only recently. Time 
is required to orient business to the 
new policy of continuity of employ- 
ment. Developing supplementary lines 
to iron out peaks and valleys, or di- 
versifying the market or use of a 
product, for example, cannot be ac- 
complished at once. In spite of this 
fact the record in Wisconsin is im- 
pressive. 

In January, 1940, the average lay 
off rate in this state was 1.59 per 
cent while the average of the 29 
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states for which data are available 
was 2.44 per cent.(!) By the middle 
of 1939, out of 8,500 liable employer 
accounts, 31 per cent had paid no 
unemployment benefits whatsoever ; 
63 per cent had benefit withdrawals 
of 10 per cent or less of their pay roll 
contributions. Another 17 per cent 
paid benefits of somewhere between 
10 and 25 per cent of their contribu- 
tions. Less than 9 per cent paid out 
50 cents or more in the form of bene- 
fits for every dollar of contributions 
to the fund. Only 2.2 per cent of the 
accounts were overdrawn.(*) One 
or more employers in every major 
classification and sub-classification has 
qualified for the 1 per cent or zero 
premium rate. While these figures 
prove little because we have no point 
of comparison, the degree of stability 
attained in the state of Wisconsin is 
a surprise to many people who re- 
gard lay offs and unemployment as 
the normal thing for all employers. 


In an investigation made between 
July, 1937; and June, 1938, Profes- 
sor Myers found that of the random 
sample of companies interviewed, 
about 11 per cent had accomplished 
“appreciable” stabilization because of 
the Wisconsin law. Another 15 per 
cent had achieved ‘“‘some” and an- 
other 35 per cent “negligible” stabili- 
zation because of the law. Of the 39 
per cent who had achieved no stabili- 
zation because of the law, about 18 
per cent had achieved stabilization 
because of other reasons than the law 
or they were naturally stable. Of the 
“negligible” group mentioned above, 
about 51 per cent had stabilized pri- 
marily for reasons other than the 
Wisconsin law. This study was made 
in 1937-38, when almost no com- 
panies had yet been able to build up 
sufficient reserves to qualify for any 
reduction in premium rates and enjoy 
the “tastes” of pay roll contribution 
savings. 


One packer, who from 1926 to 
1935 showed a minimum annual lay 
off rate of 46 per cent and a maxi- 
mum rate of 89 per cent, and an aver- 
age rate of 65 per cent, reduced the 
rate so substantially that in the first 
six months of 1939, he had only 
about 2.5 per cent lay offs. Before 
the Act was passed, he normally 
would have had at least a 40 per cent 
rate in this six-month period. 

sefore experience rating was 
adopted, this concern frequently hired 





(1) Lay off rate means the percentage of lay offs 
per 100 persons on the pay roll. 


(2) Wisconsin law provides for a small “balancing 
account” from which unemployment benefit claims are 
paid to employees of employers whose accounts are 
overdrawn, 
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fifty men in one department and on 
the same day laid off fifty men in 
another department, there being no 
centralized personnel policy. As a re- 
sult of the Act, the employer, with 
the cooperation of his employees, 
abolished department seniority and 
now shifts men from slack to busy 
departments. He also created a “fly- 
ing squadron” or extra gang and 
from this group, men are shifted to 
various departments from hour to 
hour or day to day, wherever needed. 
Rather than to hire men for tem- 
porary work only to lay them off 
again, the company accumulates jobs 
and fits in the men as they become 
slack in various departments. 

In another instance, a jewelry 
manufacturer who produces a prod- 
uct which is unsalable during the 
summer months and salable with dif- 
ficulty during the winter and spring, 
has achieved stability by means of a 
reorganization of his sales effort. 
Production is now virtually stable so 
that even in the dull summer months 
all employees have a minimum of 
3714 hours work. By qualifying for 
the minimum state tax rate, this em- 
ployer will make a saving of about 
$7 per share of common stock. Here 
the profit motive has been harnessed 
to work in the interest of labor. 

In another case, a machinery man- 
ufacturer had an annual separation 
rate of 114 per cent in the 1l-year 
period from 1926 to 1936. Since un- 
employment benefits became payable, 
this employer has not been charged 
with a single dollar of benefits. He 
has reduced his hours, for example, 
to an average of 34 a week during 
the slack period. By a reorganization 
of operations and sales efforts, bene- 
fit charges have been completely 
avoided. A steel ¢ulvert manufac- 
turer who completely shuts down his 
plant in the dull season, now pro- 
duces for stock when sales are low. 
Instead of providing irregular work, 
in the last four years he has pro- 
vided steady work for 15 men. His 
total annual payroll has not changed, 
but his men are reasonably certain 
of year-around income. 


Adequate Benefits 

ONTRARY to many assertions, 
* experience rating may be used 
to provide more adequate benefits for 
the unemployed. If seasonal, casual 
and technological unemployment can 
be largely met by experience rating 
so that much short time unemploy- 
ment is eliminated, this will reserve 
the unemployment reserve funds for 
long time or cyclical unemployment. 


Then, instead of providing for 13 to 
16 weeks of benefit payments as most 
laws now do, it should be possible 
to provide for several times as many 
weeks. Something is to be said for 
applying minimum rates of .5 per 
cent on all employers and pooling 
these proceeds, but graduating em- 
ployers from this figure up to 4 per 
cent, depending on their employment 
records. 

In those states where experience 
rating is a long way off or is not 
incorporated in the law, the writer 
found little special effort at stabiliza- 
tion. Indeed, in some of these there 
was found something of a design to 
raid the unemployment compensation 
fund. That is, the employer felt that 
he had helped to build up the fund 
and his employees might as well get 
the benefit thereof. So when busi- 
ness became a bit slack, instead of 
devising ways of keeping the men on 
the payroll, he readily laid them off 
and helped them to collect their un- 
employment compensation. Obvious- 
ly, this is undesirable. 


One amazing exception to this atti- 
tude was found in one state where 
the law is silent on experience rating. 
The employer in question, however, 
has adopted an income security plan 
to supplement state unemployment 
compensation. The lay off rate and 
liability under his plan proved to be 
higher than expected so long as pay- 
ments under the latter were charged 
to general overhead. This gave him 
an idea. He decided that all pay- 
ments which he made to laid off em- 
ployees under the plan, would be 
charged into the costs of the depart- 
ment where the lay off occurred. That 
is, he adopted a plan of “experience 
rating” of his own. This worked a 
revolution. At once foremen and oth- 
ers in responsible positions became 
fully conscious of the costs of lay 
offs. They did not want to see their 
costs get out of line. They held meet- 
ings, worked out schemes of borrow- 
ing and loaning men between depart- 
ments, and even other companies in 
the same city, and did everything in 
their power to avoid lay offs. Critics 
who argue that employers can do 
nothing to avoid lay offs should pon- 
der the implications of this case. 


Although the clothing industry, in- 
cluding the organized employees, is 
opposed to experience rating(*), the 
writer has found two large men’s 
clothing manufacturers who in five 
years have provided 50 weeks of 
practically full-time employment for 


(Continued on page 26) 


(3) New York Times, January 28, 1940. 
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Lucky the Business Whose Customers Are Well Insured 
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Business Needs Insurance 


An Address 
By E. B. MORAN 


MANAGER, CENTRAL DIVISION 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF CREDIT MEN 
Delivered before the Mid-Year Conference of 
the Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents. 


= USINESS Needs Insurance.” 

This is a subject that we 

could advantageously and un- 
questionably, with a great deal of 
profit, devote the entire session of 
a convention to discussing. I pro- 
pose to cover it in three different 
angles. 

First, I will prove the statement 
covered by the caption, or the 
“handle” of this talk, if it needs verifi- 
cation. 

Second, I will endeavor to prove 
the position and interest of the treas- 
ury and credit department representa- 
tives in the fact that:““Business Needs 
Insurance”. 


Third, I shall endeavor to suggest 
ways and means by which a co-or- 
dination of effort between insurance 
agents, not only in the Twin Cities 
— not only in Minnesota — but 
throughout the entire country — can 
co-operate with the members of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
to their mutual profit. 


First, let me prove, or at least at- 
tempt to prove that, “Business Needs 
Insurance”. 


As result of innumerable inquiries 


and some research it is clear that the 
need of insurance among business 
concerns, whether it be the country 
grocer, the wholesaler or the manu- 
facturer, is greater than generally 
recognized by either the insurance 
agent or the average business man. 

My investigation has caused me to 
reach the conclusion that business 
protection against fire is not more 
than 65 per cent insured. 


Business protection against auto- 
mobile liability coverage is not more 
than 30 per cent insured. 


Insured protection against general 
liability does not exceed 15 per cent 
coverage. 

Very definite statistics prove that 
insurance against defalcations is not 
more than 10 per cent. 

Protection against windstorm 
ranges from 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
coverage. 

Business protection against busi- 
ness interruption indemnity; that 
should be broken into two classifica- 
tions because of the wide variance of 
the figures, and as shown to be in 
the manufacturing and jobbing field, 
39 per cent covered, and in the retail 
field 12 per cent covered. 
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Business protection against profits 
lost through business interruption is 
not more than 2 per cent or 3 per 
cent insured. 

One could go on to discuss busi- 
ness protection against accounts re- 
ceivable insurance which, while com- 
paratively new in the catalog of the 
insurance companies, is not believed 
to be more than 1 per cent covered. 

Other subjects concern improve- 
ment and betterment insurance, rent 
insurance, leasehold interest insur- 
ance and such things as extra expense 
insurance, the total coverage of which 
will probably not exceed 10 per cent 
of the possible risk involved. 

The average business man does not 
know what “extended coverage” 
means. 

Consequential insurance coverage 
is a Greek term to too many. 

Even co-insurance isn’t understood 
by the majority of business men and 
for that matter I have known insur- 
ance agents who have not been able 
to give a comprehensive explanation 
of it. 

Mentioning “bridging the gap” 
clause to one man recently, he thought 
we were talking about use and oc- 
cupancy. 

Mention accounts receivable insur- 
ance and many a business man thinks 
you are talking about credit insur- 
ance. 

The above list does not exhaust the 
possible coverages by any means, and 
each of these items could be broken 
down into further classifications. 
Summing up the matter it may be 
said in brief that business does need 
insurance—needs a lot of insurance. 

Representatives of the insurance 
profession have not done a particu- 
larly good, well rounded out job of 
protecting their commercial clientele. 

We, as treasury and credit depart- 
ment managers, haven’t done any bet- 
ter job in protecting our receivables 
by insisting that the companies we 
represent as well as our customers 
carry adequate insurance. 

We, in the credit fraternity, are in- 
terested in having all commercial ac- 
counts that become our credit risks 
more adequately covered. Even to 
the point of insisting that insurance 
salesmen do a better selling job. 

Our concern may be summed up 
in the fact that 43 per cent of the 
businesses that sustain a serious fire 
loss do not re-engage in business be- 
cause of inadequate insurance cov- 
erage. 

One-half of the remaining 57 per 
cent are out of business within ap- 
proximately three years time because 
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of an impaired credit position that 
can be directly traced to the fact that 
they were inadequately covered. 

Seventeen per cent of the businesses 
that sustain a serious fire loss and do 
re-engage in business can not furnish 
a financial statement after the fire on 
which credit will be favorably ap- 
praised. 

Fourteen per cent of those who suf- 
fer a serious fire loss and re-engage in 
business are subjected to a reduction 
of their credit rating or standing of 
from 30 per cent to 65 per cent. 

Twenty-six per cent of those who 
suffer a serious fire loss and re-en- 
gage in business suffer a reduction 
of their credit rating or standing of 
from 10 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Here are several examples to illus- 
trate further why we in treasury and 
credit department management are 
interested in adequate and_ well 
rounded out insurance coverage on 
the part of our customers. 

December last, in Chicago, news- 
papers announced a $35,000 fire loss 
in a manufacturing plant. I made in- 
quiry about this fire. The company 
claimed insurance of $25,000 on 
buildings and $10,000 on stock. In- 
vestigation disclosed the loss of $10,- 
000 on building and $25,000 on stock. 
That sounds discouraging enough, but 
listen a moment. Since the fire, the 
building has been condemned. This 
manufacturing company owes $40,- 
000 to the bank which holds the as- 
signment of all receivables which 
probably is the most liquid asset 
available as well as the assignment 
of the insurance policies on stock. 

The building was mortgaged. In 
its present condition there is posi- 
tively no equity. Accounts payable to 
manufacturers and some wholesalers, 
approximately 100 in number, total 
$30,000. The bank will not extend 
the loan. At present there seem no 
means of developing new money to 
re-establish the business. It will be 
discontinued. 

Merchanside creditors, 100 in num- 
ber, with an aggregate account of 
$30,000 will receive absolutely no 
dividend whatever. 

Within the past month in a city of 
7,000 population, near Chicago, we 
had another reminder of the fact that 
“Business Needs Insurance”. 

One of this factory’s creditors in 
Chicago discovered the fact that this 
customer carried very nominal fire 
insurance. They said, “No, we do not 
need much insurance on this brick 
factory of ours. We have a well con- 
structed building, twenty-four-hour 
watch service, an excellent local fire 
department. We can’t have more 
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than a 10 per cent or 20 per cent 
loss, at best, so we will not incur the 
unnecessary expense of a larger 
policy.” 

This creditor very wisely immedi- 
ately reduced his line of credit. 
Within a month thereafter, early on 
a Sunday morning, the night watch- 
man was doing some chores. A fire 
started in one corner of the plant 
and proceeded to go to town. The 
night watchman knew nothing about 
it. After it got well under way the 
day watchman coming on duty saw 
it from a distance and turned in the 
alarm. The fire department called 
for help to a large nearby town. They 
came half way. Then they broke 
down and never got there at all. 

Results. The plant was a 90 per 
cent loss. At a quarter of a million 
dollar valuation there was only $33,- 
000 fire insurance and no business in- 
terruption insurance. One hundred 
and fifty people thrown out of work. 
More capital must be raised before 
the plant can open, if at all. The com- 
munity stands to lose the industry, 
which it can hardly afford. At the 
present time the officials of this de- 
stroyed business are in a last effort 
to reorganize, attempting to effect a 
compromise offer of 25c on the dol- 
lar with all creditors. The loss to un- 
secured creditors in this case will ex- 
ceed the physical loss caused by the 
fire. 

More evidence of this type may be 
gleaned from the report of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which reveals that the registered fire 
loss for 1939 was $313,000,000. This 
is a terrific waste, of course, but actu- 
ally it is but one-third of the known 
credit loss of commercial institutions, 
a substantial part of which is the 
direct result of inadequate insurance 
of these commercial accounts. 

These interesting and authentic 
figures and conditions supply a basis 
for a real sincere, constructive, co- 
operative and educational kindred in- 
terest as well as an opportunity for 
co-ordination of work between the 
company representatives in the insur- 
ance field and the treasurers and 
credit managers of the wholesale, job- 
bing and manufacturing companies. 





EFORE accepting a firm’s credit, 

the credit manager must take 
many preliminary precautions. The 
customer’s moral risk is reviewed, the 
physical hazards should be appraised, 
the financial responsibility is deter- 
mined to the best of the ability of 
the creditor through the prevailing 
sources. But paramount in the cred- 
itor’s consideration is the paying rec- 


ord as revealed by the ledger experi- 
ence reports, made available to the 
credit manager through the National 
Association of Credit Men, and fur- 
nished through the local affiliated 
units, or local credit associations, 
throughout the country. 

But to indulge in a paraphrase, 
what is a man profited if he knows 
his customer’s moral, physical and 
financial risk as well as his past pay- 
ing record but knows not what assur- 
ances exist to guarantee payment in 
the future, should disaster strike the 
customer by fire or other form of loss 
that is beyond that customer’s control. 

Because it is the credit manager’s 
responsibility to do more than guard 
and protect the accounts receivable, 
he has developed a constructively self- 
ish policy of advising both his own 
company and his customer to have 
periodic and thorough insurance sur- 
veys made. Through such an analysis 
of risks and hazards, the credit ex- 
ecutive has surrounded his credit 
work with additional protection. At 
the same time he is reinforcing his 
own firm’s ability to collect a partic- 
ular account, he is aiding the debtor 
in case a disaster strikes, against 
which the debtor has been previously 
uninsured. 

We in credit work have seen too 
many instances where the last chap- 
ter of an inadequately insured fire 
has been foreclosure, court litigation 
and a sheriff’s sale. 

About two to three years ago a 
readers’ survey of Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, the official publica- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men, brought to our atten- 
tion that 84 per cent of the treasury 
and credit managers, representatives 
of our association of approximately 
20,000 organizations throughout the 
country, were responsible for the 
placing of the various types of insur- 
ance coverage carried by the mem- 
ber companies or in the selection of 
the broker or agent that did place 
the insurance. The same investiga- 
tion disclosed that only 24 per cent 
of the manufacturers and 38 per cent 
of the wholesalers made it a regular 
and systematic habit to inquire or 
suggest that those with whom they 
are doing a credit business protect 
themselves by adequate insurance as 
the means of stabilizing their credit 
position. 

With the recognition of these facts 
and figures, the National Association 
of Credit Men immediately puts 
greater emphasis on the subject of 
insurance protection in its educational 
activities. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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WIDE INTEREST AMONG TRUCKERS 









IN NEW MUTUAL CARGO POOL 


future plans of the Mutual Cargo 

Pool — the organization set up 
April 1 by ten major mutual fire 
insurance companies for the rein- 
surance of superior long-haul motor 
cargo risks — is reported as becom- 
ing widespread by pool manager Wil- 
liam H. Rodda. Numerous requests 
for detailed information are being 
received daily at the pool’s head- 
quarters in the Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


J ature pir in the operation and 


The pool took over as of April 1 
all of the eligible long-haul cargo 
risks of the ten member companies, 
and all business of this type now be- 
ing written by these companies must 
be submitted to the pool. The Wash- 
ington office is an underwriting and 
research bureau only, with policies 
being written and losses handled by 
the individual companies through 
their present facilities. 


The companies making up the Mu- 
tual Cargo Pool are: Central Manu- 
facturers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Van Wert, Ohio; Federal Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton; Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Indianap- 
olis; Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis.; Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis ; 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Owatonna, 
Minn.; National Retailers Mutual 
Insurance Company, Chicago; Union 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Providence, R. I.; United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Boston; 


and Western Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Kansas City. 
They have combined assets of $45,- 
204,712 and combined surplus of $17,- 
410,972 upon the basis of their finan- 
cial statements of December 31, 
1939, 


The Mutual Cargo Pool’s three- 
man management committee is made 
up of E. J. Raabe, Central Manu- 
facturers, chairman; T. L. Osborn, 
Jr., National Retailers, and George 
M. Madden, Western Millers. 


Coverage will be available to truck- 
ers only. It is expected that the bulk 
of the business will consist of poli- 
cies issued to common or contract 
carriers to cover their legal liability 
for loss or damage to the goods of 
others in their custody, with some 
insurance of cargo by truckers who 
transport their own merchandise. 





The pool is prepared to cover oper- 
ations in all states, but does not in- 
tend to cover operations out of termi- 
nals located in Louisiana, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, or West Vir- 
ginia. 

Policy forms are those which the 
companies have been using in writ- 
ing such risks independently, and 
follow the recommended standard 
forms evolved by the Mutual Ma- 
rine Conference. Rates are devel- 
oped under the cargo rating formula 
devised by the Mutual Marine Con- 
ference during the past three years, 
with standard credits given for the 
use of such approved safety devices 
as automatic overturn switches, ex- 
tinguishers, governors, and alarm 
systems. A requirement for eligibil- 
ity for insurance is the trucker’s com- 
pliance with all safety regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
— which cover such matters as equip- 
ment, lighting, and working condi- 
tions for drivers — and this compli- 
ance is to be insisted upon whether 
the trucker’s operations are under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or not. 

One of the first concerns of Mr. 
Rodda, the well-known insurance en- 
gineer who is serving as pool man- 
ager, will be the attempt to work out 
a safety engineering service for pool 
risks, utilizing as far as possible ex- 
isting independent engineering and 
safety organizations. A thorough 
survey in this field has been in 


progress for some time. 
The feeling of the companies par- 


WILLIAM H. RODDA 
New Manager Mutual 
Truck Cargo Pool 
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ticipating in the Mutual Cargo Pool 
is that, while long-haul motor cargo 
has in the past been considered a 
rather hazardous line to underwrite, 
there is a distinct probability that 
the application of mutual insurance 
loss prevention principles in the field 
will permit the superior risks to 
achieve a loss record much more sat- 
isfactory than the average, a result 
which would permit lower rates than 
now obtain. They point out that 
many of the mutual insurance com- 
panies were organized to handle risks 
in lines which were considered haz- 
ardous — such as grain elevators 
and lumber mills — and that they 
have been very successful in cutting 
losses in these lines through special- 
ized engineering service. 

There is little doubt that the pool 
will achieve a satisfactory premium 
volume quickly, for insurance cover- 
age is compulsory for interstate truck- 
ers under the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and _ the 
trend is toward the requirement by 
state regulatory authorities of similar 
insurance for intra-state operations. 


REVIOUS to the passage of the 

1935 Motor Carrier Act by Con- 
gress the motor truck cargo situation 
throughout the United States was in 
a more or less chaotic condition. 
There was little regulation on inter- 
state trucking, and any truck owner 
could carry cargo. The competition 
drove motor truck freight rates so 
low that it was difficult for estab- 
lished trucking organizations to show 
a profitable operating record. Drivers 
hired were sometimes inexperienced 
or irresponsible, and the tendency to 
work drivers long hours meant that 
accidents due to fatigue were fairly 
frequent. Truck operators secured 
only such insurance as they thought 
absolutely necessary, or what they 
were forced to carry. 


The entrance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into this field has 
served as a stabilizing influence for 
the business as a whole. Freight rates 
on interstate shipments are now reg- 
ulated, and efficiently operated truck 
lines operate at a profit. The Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers 
has placed great stress upon safe 
operation. Trucks must comply with 
regulations concerning equipment and 
maintenance, and there are regula- 
tions concerning hours of work and 
other fatigue factors. Truckers are 
required to file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reports of all 
accidents involving personal injury 
or considerable property damage, and 
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studies are made of these reports in 
an effort to determine the principal 
causes of trucking accidents. 

One of the most interesting reports 
issued by the Commission covers mo- 
tor carrier accidents for the year 
1938. It indicates, among other 
things, that drivers who have been 
employed by a single concern for a 
considerable period of time tend to 
have fewer serious accidents than 
drivers who have been hired recently. 
The accident frequency is highest in 
the group of drivers who have been 
employed less than a year, with driv- 
ers in the employ of a single com- 
pany for longer than five years hav- 
ing the best record. 

It has been argued that the type 
of driver who remains with one com- 
pany for a long period is inclined to 
be careful and conservative on the 
highway. The experience of the 
driver does not seem to be as im- 
portant an indication of his ability 
as his continuity of employment, for 
the report found that the age group 
having the largest number of acci- 
dents was made up largely of driv- 
ers with from eight to ten years of 
driving experience. The supposition 
is that there is a floating group of 
experienced truck drivers who change 
employment frequently, and 
have more than their share of 
cidents. 


who 
ac- 


ROM the standpoint of the un- 
derwriter the field of long-haul 
cargo seems to have many pitfalls, 
which can be avoided only through 
experience. The consensus is that 
any trucking firm to which insurance 
is granted should be a_ well-estab- 
lished one with considerable operat- 
ing experience. The firm should be 
one that is operating at a profit, un- 
der contracts, connections, or condi- 
tions that promise continued profit- 
able operation. The best type of truck 
line operator seems to be one who is 
“safety conscious” and is willing to 
cooperate with the insurance com- 
pany in loss prevention measures. 
The firm’s drivers should have con- 
siderable experience, and preferably 
should be men who have long been 
in the same employ. Applicants for 
positions as drivers should be given 
physical examinations, with particu- 
lar attention being paid to eyesight. 
The preferred type of cargo, from 
the insurance point of view, is that 
which is not easily damaged even in 
case of an accident to the truck. The 
insured’s equipment should be good, 
with periodic inspections to make 
certain that safety devices are being 
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employed, and that the equipment is 
being maintained properly. Many 
underwriters dislike to insure oper- 
ations in certain territories which 
seem more likely to produce accidents 
than others. 


The Mutual Cargo Pool is not in- 
suring risks which operate in a very 
limited area — so-called short-haul 
operations. It defines a long-haul 
trucker as one whose radius of oper- 
ations exceeds one hundred miles. 
Many insurance companies have had 
satisfactory experience with  short- 
haul risks, and have concentrated 
their activities in that field, so that 
it is no problem for the short-haul 
trucker to secure insurance. This 
business has increased recently, for 
many short-haul truckers who previ- 
ously did not carry cargo insurance 
are now forced to do so by regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and those of various 
state authorities. 


An important source of loss to 
cargo underwriters in the past has 
been one that has no connection with 
safety. It is hijacking. Improved 
police work and locking and alarm 
devices have cut this hazard down 
appreciably during the past few years, 
when at one time estimates of the 
probable loss sustained in the hi- 
jacking of trucks ranged as high as 
$2,000,000 a week. Certain classes 
of cargo — such as liquor, cigarettes, 
drugs, tires, silks, and furs are 
particularly susceptible to hijacking. 





In addition to serving as manager 
of the Mutual Cargo Pool, Rodda 
was chosen recently as secretary of 
the Mutual Marine Conference, the 
organization of major mutual fire in- 
surance companies which has juris- 
diction over such, matters as rates 
and forms in the inland marine field. 
He succeeded Ambrose B. Kelly, of 
the Chicago office of the American 
Mutual Alliance, in this post. 








Revise Auto Policy 


Provisions 
FURTHER PROGRESS IN THE 1M- 
PROVEMENT OF AUTOMOBILE LIA- 


bility insurance coverage to meet the 
present day needs of both private 
passenger and commercial car own- 
ers, at no additional cost to the in- 
sured, was announced recently by 
the American Mutual Alliance and 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. The two or- 
ganizations represent, respectively, 
mutual and stock companies writing 
automobile liability insurance. 


The Standard Provisions for Auto- 
mobile Liability Policies have been 
revised to include without charge ad- 
ditional coverage which heretofore 
was available only by endorsement 
of the policy. The coverage has fur- 
ther been broadened by the modifica- 
tion or elimination of a number of 
exclusions. By thus broadening the 
coverage without increasing rates, 
these changes amount to a lowering 
of insurance cost. 

The revised policy form has been 
submitted to the insurance depart- 
ments of those states requiring the 
filing of such changes. The date that 
the revised standard provisions shall 
become effective will be announced 
as soon as all such states have acted 
thereon. As of that date, all existing 
policies and all policies issued before 
the companies are able to put the 
new contracts into general use will 
be interpreted by the member com- 
panies of the two organizations as 
providing insurance in accordance 
with the more liberal terms of the 
new standard provisions. 


Important among the changes made 
in the Standard Provisions are the 
following : 


The drive other car coverage for private 
passenger cars, made available last year 
only by endorsement, has been incorporated 
in the standard policy. 

The policy has been amended to elimi- 
nate the exclusion of use of the automo- 
bile “in the business of demonstrating or 
testing”’. 

The policy has been further amended 
by the elimination of the exclusion of 
coverage for accidents occurring after 
transfer of the automobile without the 
written consent of the company. 

The contract with regard to age limits 
of the driver has been liberalized to meet 
the conditions arising out of differences in 
legal age limits for drivers in different 
states. 

The coverage regarding the use of trail- 
ers has been liberalized. 


The liberalization with regard to the 
occasional use of commercial cars for pur- 
poses other than the business of the named 
insured, made effective last year at no 
additional cost has been further improved 
by elimination of restrictions upon use for 
carrying more than eight persons. 

In addition to the above substantial 
changes, some editorial revisions 
were made. 

This is the second revision of the 
standard provisions for Automobile 
Liability Policies and is a continua- 
tion of the program of member com- 
panies writing such insurance to bring 
within the single contract, insofar as 
this is possible, the protection that 
is required by an automobile owner 
in modern times. The first revision 
occurred about a year ago. 
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Apparently the bicycle is here to stay and the problem it presents must be faced with 
no illusions as to its serious import. 
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Pedaling Into Safety 


By LIEUT. R. O. BENNETT 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON BICYCLE PROBLEMS, 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 


Reprinted from Public Safety 
by special permission. 


HE bicycle, besides being an ex- 
cellent means of transportation 
and recreation, can be of great 
value as the medium of a compre- 
hensive safety educational program. 
Through the bicycle, traffic safety 
can be taught to those who can make 
the most of such training — the next 
generation of automobile drivers. 


The instrument to make such a 
program possible is a license plate 
attached to the bicycle — supported 
by a sound educational campaign 
and a workable set of rules in the 


form of a city ordinance or a state 
law. 


The license plate alone, without a 
suitable educational program and a 
practical ordinance or law, would be 
of little value. And, in the opinion 
of the members of the National Safe- 


ty Council’s Committee on Bicycle 
Problems, an educational program 
and a practical ordinance or law with- 
out the license plate would not be as 
effective as otherwise. 


The writer, in his capacity as 
chairman of this Council committee, 
has been using Lincoln, Neb., as an 
experimental ground to prove the 
committee’s contentions. So far the 
experiments have been successful, 
due largely to the splendid coopera- 
tion of the city and school adminis- 
trators. 


Early in 1939 the city council of 
Lincoln decided the time had come to 
do something about, and for, bicycle 
riders. The ordinance as _ recom- 
mended by the Committee on Bicycle 
Problems along with ordinances used 
in many other cities were studied. 
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Out of this study came an ordinance 
which has proved workable as well 
as popular. The ordinance provides 
for compulsory registration on an 
annual basis. 

The city council decided upon a 
bicycle license plate which would 
serve the bicycle and its rider in the 
same manner as the auto license 
plate serves the auto and its driver. 
Subsequently, this plate was ap- 
proved as a national standard by the 
Committee on Bicycle Problems. A 
facsimile of this plate has _ been 
placed in the hands of every police 
chief in the country by the Cycle 
Trades of America, a group which 
is greatly interested in bicycle safety. 

Immediately after it was an- 
nounced that there was going to be 
a “real” license plate attached to 
sach bicycle, requests for certain low 
numbers began to pour in. So great 
was the demand that those in charge 
were at a loss as to how to proceed. 
One man sent Mayor Oren S. Cope- 
land a check and requested bicycle 
license numbers 1 to 50. 

Out of the mass of suggestions 
on how to settle the matter, one idea 
stood out: make those who wanted 
low license numbers earn them. This 
plan seemed to fit in nicely with an- 
other which had just been suggested. 
This other plan was to print in pam- 
phlet form the new bicycle ordinance 
and sections of the city traffic ordi- 
nance applicable to bicycle riders, 
together with an interpretation of 
each section in the language of the 
elementary school child. 

The city authorized the printing 
of 20,000 of these bicycle ordinance 
booklets, and a copy was placed in 
the hands of each school child in 
Lincoln from the kindergarten 
through high school. 


ORE than 15,000 of these pam- 
phlets were distributed. They 
were even given to school children 
who could not yet read, because we 
knew these children would take the 
booklets home and have their daddies 
and mothers read them aloud, thus 
familiarizing the parents with the or- 
dinance as well. These pamphlets 
were passed out by school teachers. 
The superintendent of the Lincoln 
schools, Millard C. Lefler, decreed 
that two weeks should be given over 
to the study of the bicycle ordinance 
in all schools. He announced that 
at the conclusion of this two weeks 
of study an examination on bicycle 
and other traffic regulations would 
be given to all school children from 
grade 3 to grade 12, inclusive. 
Those making the higher grades 
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could compete in an examination 
given by the police traffic division to 
determine who should receive the 
low 200 bicycle license numbers. 
More than 12,000 children took the 
school examination, and more than 
500 took the final examination given 
by the police traffic division. 

Lincoln children know the traffic 
laws. They know why we have such 
laws. These facts were proved defi- 
nitely by the results of the two ex- 
aminations. The police examination 
was composed of 100 questions. 
Some were tricky, most were difficult. 
The average grade of the 200 win- 
ners in the low license number com- 
petition was just a shade under 90. 
In determining the winners, it was 
necessary to fall back on the grades 
made in the school examination. 
Even with the two sets of grades to 
work with, it was necessary to de- 
cide ties by taking in consideration 
the ages of the tying contestants, the 
preference given the younger. 


During the two weeks that the 
bicycle ordinance was being studied, 
the writer was kept busy going from 
one school to another in response to 
invitations to witness plays, skits 
and demonstrations of various kinds 
based entirely on the bicycle ordi- 
nance. These were written and pre- 
sented by the children themselves. 
The interest was keen. 

After the ordinance was passed, 
and before the plates were received 
from the manufacturer, several spe- 
cial bulletins to bicycle riders were 
distributed by the police department 
to bicycle owners, explaining in de- 
tail the procedure to be followed. 

At the same time, members of the 
police traffic division appeared be- 
fore school assemblies, P.T.A. groups 
and other interested organizations 
and explained the ordinance and 
made an attempt to justify it. The 
motion picture “On Two Wheels” 
was shown to each Lincoln school 
child and to about 50 adult groups. 
Children participated in radio pro- 
grams dedicated to the bicycle. 


HEN the inspection and regis- 

tration of bicycles began. It was 
decided to establish a bicycle inspec- 
tion and registration station in the 
municipal vehicle inspection station. 
As some children would have to ride 
their bicycles great distances from 
their homes to the inspection station, 
an arrangement was made _ with 
school officials whereby the inspec- 
tion, registration and licensing of 
bicycles belonging to school children 
was done in each of the more than 
30 schools in the city. 
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The actual attaching of the licenses 
to the bicycles was done by National 
Youth Administration boys under 
police supervision. An officer in- 
spected and approved each bicycle 
before it was registered. This af- 
forded an opportunity to further the 
educational program. Whole classes 
were brought to the rooms in which 
the bicycles were being inspected and 
licensed. On each occasion the of- 
ficer in charge explained in detail 
the reason behind each operation. 


Another activity which brought 
splendid response was a bicycle field 
day staged by the police traffic divi- 
sion for bicycle riding Boy Scouts. 
In the contests skill in riding was 
the goal of the participants. [Each 
rider was graded according to his 
ability to ride between two parallel 
lines, within circular lines, to stop 
after a given signal, etc. There were 
a dozen events, none of which, how- 
ever, was intended to measure a 
boy’s ability to ride fast or reck- 
lessly. 


After all this buildup, the bicycle 
license plates sold like hot cakes at 
25 cents each. More than 3,000 
were on bicycles a month after they 
were offered to the public. It is esti- 
mated there are 6,000 bicycles in the 
city. Many persons living outside 
of the city wanted to know if the 
licenses were available to them. They 
were. 


Lincoln has made a good begin- 
ning. Whether the good which has 
been done is of a lasting character 
will depend entirely on the thing 
golfers call follow-through. 





Editorial 


(Continued 'from page 6) 


proposition would seem to be prob- 
lematical, for from this incident, 
a long chain of complicated circum- 
stances may emerge including ques- 
tionings by state insurance depart- 
ments as to countersignature and 
other details, and inquiry as to when 
an agent is a broker or vice versa. 
Some amusing, if not painful, things 
may happen. 


NSURANCE being what it is, it 

is conceded that the H.O.L.C. 
genuinely proceeded on the theory 
that this 25% arrangement was the 
best they could do. Being confronted 
with their own conviction that rates 
were too high, and by the wails of 
stock agents from Maine to Califor- 
nia, the dilemma was indeed acute. 
Here was a way to silence a bel- 


ligerent faction and yet gain at least 
a concession which would reduce 
overhead expense. The stock cost 
being traditionally higher, any con- 
cession at first glance seems a favor. 
For some strange psychological rea- 
son a stock company cut-rate ini- 
tially makes more impression thay 
the scientific and orderly giving of a 
mutual dividend. 


There is also another fact to 
be considered. The H.O.L.C. an- 
nounced that a prepaid three-year 
policy may be taken out in any de- 
sired company and handled by any 
agent selected by the borrower. This 
was to bring down to a better basis, a 
large section of the Corporation’s 
business. But the stocks are already 
bragging that they have secured $3,- 
900,000 of business for 1940 with 
$6,000,000 in sight next year. And 
this is indeed a large amount, espe- 
cially for a group of underprivileged 
borrowers to pay while the N.A.LA, 
folks snip off 20% for rendering 
little or nothing in service. 


In the process of ringing the joy 
bells of victory the N.A.I.A. off- 
cials announced that the result was 
brought about by months of effort 
and careful planning. Congratula- 
tions my dear fellows, you have 
done yourselves proud in following 
the stock tradition. You have dem- 
onstrated to the public that you are 
eager to take business even if ac- 
quisition expense reaches 45%. You 
have crowded the borrower out of 
the picture altogether, and left him 
to pay the bill that the 45% occa- 
sions. It is a master stroke of Amer- 
icanism, worthy to be shared in by 
the alien companies included in your 
group. It is one of those philan- 
thropic bits of sweetness and light 
which periodically emerge from the 
ivory towers of John Street and 
Hartford, Connecticut, not to say 
London, England; a succulent plan 
to ignore the interests of the stock 
policyholder and leave him  over- 
charged, unserviced and unsung. How 
much better it would have been, if 
established rules and regulations were 
to be stretched in favor of anyone, 
that the borrower finally got the 
break ; but he didn’t. 


The elder Vanderbilt got himself 
eternally in wrong with every Ameri- 


can by making a certain historic | 








— 





remark which was the reverse of © 


“The Public Be Served”. The stock 


companies and their agents consist- [7 


ently have been approaching this posi- 
tion, and the latest H.O.L.C. inc 
dent brings them still nearer. 
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ALABAMA LAWYERS SEEK REHEARING 





IN UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE CASE 


ONTENDING tthat it had 
+ been unjustifiably rebuked the 
3irmingham Bar Association 
has filed a petition requesting the 
Supreme Court of Alabama to set 
aside a recent unanimous opinion and 
to hold a new hearing in the suit of 
the lawyers’ group against a num- 
ber of insurance companies and ad- 
justers; the suit is the last impor- 
tant survivor of a number of such 
actions brought in recent years upon 
the theory that laymen are engaging 
in the unauthorized practice of law 
in adjusting and settling insurance 
claims. 

The Supreme Court several weeks 
ago upheld a decision of the Circuit 
Court of Jefferson County that the 
proper way to proceed against the 
adjusters is individually by quo war- 
ranto proceedings involving trial by 
jury, and not by a suit to obtain a 
declaratory judgment and injunction 
against all of the defendants as a 
group. 

The Birmingham Bar Association’s 
petition, according to report, takes 
sharp issue with the Supreme Court 
opinion. It states that the ruling “has 
the effect of depriving the court of 
its power and relieving it of its duty 
to suppress the unlawful practice of 
law and transferring that power and 
imposing that duty on Alabama 
juries instead of on Alabama judges. 
Any person who unlawfully prac- 
tices law, the court says in effect, 
should be punished, but any Bar As- 
sociation which undertakes to set the 
machinery in motion by which pun- 
ishment may be administered must 
suffer a rebuke from the state’s high- 
est court. We feel rebuked, unjusti- 
fiably rebuked, and we don’t know 
what to do about it. We would be 
less than frank if we failed to state 
at the outset we do not expect to ac- 
complish very much. by the applica- 
tion for rehearing.” 

According to published reports the 
Bar group stated that the Supreme 
Court’s opinion gives it the impres- 
sion that perhaps the justices do not 
care to be bothered with litigation 
of this type, and would prefer some 
kind of compromise instead of a 
clear-cut decision on the controlling 
questions in the case. 

The Birmingham Bar Association 
has been attempting for several years 
to have J. L. Wilkey, an independent 
adjuster of Birmingham, adjudged 


guilty of unauthorized practice of 
law. Most of the action to date has 
revolved about questions of proce- 
dure. The lawyers’ group has twice 
won injunctions against Wilkey in 
the lower courts, only to have the de- 
cisions reversed by the Alabama Su- 
preme Court on procedural grounds. 
Wilkey’s case is now back in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Birmingham awaiting 
rehearing. 


The case in which the Birmingham 
Bar Association is now seeking a 
rehearing before the Alabama Su- 
preme Court is known as Birming- 
ham Bar Association v. Phillips & 
Marsh et al Respondents are the 
Home Insurance Company, Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau, Wil- 
liam E. Bishop & Company, Phillips 
& Marsh, Edwin M. Cole, David H. 
Waldrop, J. L. Wilkey, Employers 
Liability Assurance Corporation, 
American Employers Insurance Com- 
pany, Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, American 
Automobile Insurance Company, 
American Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, Central Surety and Insur- 
ance Corporation, New York Fire 
Insurance Company, American Equit- 
able Assurance Company, Camden 
Fire Insurance Association, Fidelity- 
Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, 
Automobile Insurance Company, 
Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Indiana Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, and Ohio 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 


N the opinion to which objection 
is now being made, the Supreme 
Court stated in part: 


“We are of the opinion that no court 
should undertake through contempt 
proceedings to deal with the respond- 
ents en masse or separately on the basis 
of specifications here presented. Elabo- 
rate briefs for appellant and for the 
several classes of alleged offenders pre- 
sent many legal questions sought to be 
applied in dealing with the unlawful 
practice of law charged in the specifi- 
cations. Among them, briefly outlined, 
are these: 


“The right of insurers to conduct the 
insurance business in all forms and in 
every branch, from the writing of their 
contracts to the adjustment and settle- 
ment of matured obligations under their 
contracts, by their investigation and 


negotiation through their own agencies 
or such agencies as they may wish to 
employ, looking to the legal profession 
for such legal advice as they may deem 
necessary and 


voluntarily engage. It 
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may be said the law enters into and de- 
fines the obligation of every contract. 
All men are charged as matter of public 
policy with a knowledge of the law per- 
taining to their transaction. The legal 


profession, men learned in the law, 
licensed upon evidence of their attain- 
ments in a wide range of substantive 
and procedural law, and upon evidence 
of good character, are invested with a 
franchise granted by the State. One of 
the major functions of the lawyer is the 
giving of legal advice to the layman so 
that he may conduct his business accord- 
ing to law. Wise men generally look to 
him to draft their difficult legal docu- 
ments, or give needed advice as to their 
form and contents. 

“But is this service only required 
when sought? Has the citizen the right 
to make his own lawful contracts, to put 
them in form, and employ such agents 
as he may choose with power to act as 
alter ego in connection with the em- 
ployer’s business committed to him? 

“These reflections bring further in- 
quiries: 

“Is there a field for the independent 
adjuster? If so, when does he enter 
the field of the legal profession? Ad- 
mittedly he may not engage in the 
business of giving advice to his em- 
ployer, nor pose as attorney at law in 
dealing with the insured or beneficiary 
of the insurance. Is he engaged in the 
practice of law if he does more than 
investigate and report the facts, or may 
he be empowered to do what his em- 


ployer may do — adjust, settle, and 
take releases? 
“These inquiries are complicated in 


the field of indemnity insurance, where 
the insurer undertakes to protect against 
legal liability and the like. 

“Other questions debated are: 

“Is defining the practice of law a 
judicial function or a legislative func- 
tion or both? Is our statute, supra, de- 
fining the practice of law to be taken 
literally, or to be construed in some of 
its terms in a limited way in keeping 
with prior announcements on the sub- 
ject? If not given effect according to 
its terms, is the statute void for uncer- 
tainty in one or more of its features? 
Is it void in that it denies to the citi- 
zen the right to engage in a lawful 
business, without license based upon 
qualifications having no reasonable rela- 
tion to such business, and violative of 
the 14th Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution? Does the police power of 
the State enter this inquiry? 

“To deal with these inquiries in a case 
now out of court on other grounds and 
without error would be merely to write 
a treatise on abstract law, not the law 
applicable to the pending case, the 
proper scope of a judicial opinion. 

“Our recital of these inquiries is to 
give emphasis to our view that no sum- 
mary procedure is to be pursued, but a 
procedure appropriate to this particulai 
class of cases having the proper parties, 
and with all the incidents of due process 
of law. Such an appropriate remedy is 
expressly provided by our statutory ac- 
tion in the nature of quo warranto, a 
proceeding to which the State is a 
party.” 

Regarded as the most important 
case which has come to court upon 
the question of the boundary be- 
tween the functions of the lay insur- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Insurance Carrier 


An Address 
By ANTHONY J. LANZA, M.D. 


Delivered as a part of the Saranac Symposium 
on Silicosis. 


Ta wis are certain fundament- 
als which, it seems to me, apply 
to the insurance business in all 
its ramifications and can perhaps be 
applied to the insurance system with 
respect to Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance. The first thing that oc- 
curred to me was that to underwrite 
a risk successfully, you must know 
what it is all about. You must have 
a knowledge of the conditions and 
the circumstances that influence the 
maintenance of that risk. It is much 
the same as it is with the doctor or 
the lawyer. The doctor who is suc- 
cessfully to treat the patient must 
know his good and bad traits. The 
lawyer, to defend his client, must know 
his weaknesses and his shortcomings. 
The same is true of those who are 
called upon to underwrite a risk, es- 
pecially in the complex field of in- 
suring different kinds of industries 
against the hazards of claims arising 
from accident and disease. That 
would seem to be simple enough and, 
in the main, I think it is simple. Much 
of this topic that we are discussing 
dates back to the recent furor over 
silicosis. The resultant hysteria threw 
a great many complications into what 
should not have been too complicated 
a proceeding. 

Two things came up to confuse the 
issue. One was the question of defini- 
tion and the other was the question 
of accrued liability. If you have ever 
tried to write a definition of anything 
you will appreciate how difficult it 
is. When you are confronted with 
the necessity of satisfying legalistic 
attitudes that differ in different 
places, it is not as simple as it ap- 
pears. At one time, I felt that I knew 
what was an occupational disease, but 
I no longer feel that way. For, 
stange, as it may seem, what is an 
occupational disease in one State is 
not an occupational disease in another 
State. 

Then the question of accrued lia- 
bility, which possibly existed more in 
the imagination than in fact, was a 
very real bogey. I had the good for- 
tune to sit on a number of State com- 
missions and committees appointed 
for the purpose of drafting occupa- 
tional disease legislation. To me it 
was a very instructive and informa- 
tive experience. I must say I was 
tremendously impressed with the 


earnestness and good faith with 
which the various committees tackled 
this problem for which they had little 
or no precedent to guide them. Out 
of a clear sky and with dramatic 
suddenness, the insurance companies 
were faced with a situation that was 
in many respects terrifying. They nat- 
urally found themselves in a very un- 
comfortable position. The success of 
silicosis damage suits was appalling 
and there was enough in the situation 
to retard at times the ordinary flow 
of common sense. Many employers 
found themselves with employees on 
their payroll who already had silicosis 
and in respect to whom a liability 
already existed, a liability not previ- 
ously covered by insurance and for 
which no reserves had been accumu- 
lated. It is not to be wondered at if 
difficulties arose in trying to solve 
this knotty problem which had social 
as well as economic aspects. 

The insurance companies have 
wrestled with the problem and have 
put themselves in a position of find- 
ing out what is involved in these dif- 
ferent trades and industries whose 
risks they are called upon to insure. 
The insurance company does not sat- 
isfy its responsibilities by merely fix- 
ing what it thinks are adequate rates 
to cover the risk. It does not satisfy 
its responsibilities by raising or low- 
ering its rates in accordance with the 
experience. It must not only deter- 
mine environmental conditions and 
facts, but it is called upon, and justly 
so, to advise and educate the policy- 
holder and frequently to initiate p~e- 
ventive measures. 

These principles have been recog- 
nized for many years in the insur- 
ance field. I have only to call to your 
attention the history of fire insurance 
and to mention the extremely effi- 
cient laboratories of the fire under- 
writers associations. Irom the ear- 
liest days, it was recognized that the 
insurance company had a_ function 
in the field of prevention. It was not 
sufficient to say that the individual 
was protected from loss; it was bet- 
ter business to prevent that loss, if it 
could be done. In other fields of in- 
surance, the insurance companies 
have developed highly efficient inspec- 
tion services designed to prevent ac- 
cidents, fires and hazards incidental 
to shipping, elevators, machinery and 
other industrial processes. 


OMPENSATION insurance is 

relatively new. Workmen’s 
compensation insurance for accidents 
started in this country about 1911, 
but regardless of the exact year, it 
goes back only about thirty years and 
it, therefore, does not have behind it 
a long history of precedent. Yet 
achievements in the field of accident 
prevention have been very note- 
worthy. If we say workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents is of recent 
date, why, then, workmen’s compen- 
sation for occupational disease is only 
of yesterday. 

While some States have had occu- 
pational disease compensation laws 
for a number of years, with remark- 
ably little demand on them for claims, 
following the late furor about silico- 
sis, all the industrial States rushed 
to enact such laws with more speed 
than precision. However, I think it 
must be admitted that granting that 
the insurance companies were sud- 
denly faced, as were the employers, 
with a condition of affairs that cer- 
tainly is unprecedented in the whole 
history of medico-legal affairs, they 
succeeded in rallying around with a 
considerable amount of effectiveness. 
They have not been neglectful of 
their responsibilities. At the very be- 
ginning, when all of us were groping 
around and trying to find out what 
was involved in this extraordinary 
outburst of silicosis from all sorts of 
industries that we had never identi- 
fied with a silicosis hazard, the insur- 
ance companies arranged for lectures 
and courses of instruction for their 
doctors, their lawyers, claim agents 
and engineers. Many of us present 
took part in that program. 

The two national associations, mu- 
tual and stock, have made appropria- 
tions to help carry on research in 
silicosis and other dust diseases, 
funds for which have been made 
available here in Saranac Lake. These 
associations have also identified 
themselves with the Air Hygiene 
Foundation which consists of an as- 
sociation of a number of manufactur- 
ers of various kinds. A number of 
insurance companies have gone fur- 
ther than that. I believe there are no 
less than seven that have set up indus- 
trial hygiene laboratories to give con- 
sultation service to their policyhold- 
ers. Working in co-operation with 
State agencies and other consu!ta- 
tion services, they are beginning to 
get a more or less co-ordinated sys- 
tem of furnishing first class technical 
service on occupational diseases to 
employers. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Cataloging Farm Property 


A RECENT issue of the Volun- 
teer Firemen published by the 
National Fire Protection Association 
contains an article by Chief Dan Mc- 
Farland of the Mount Hope-Funk’s 
Grove Fire Protection District, Mec- 
Lean County, Illinois, dealing with 
the new method of keeping records 
to assist in the combatting of farm 
fires. His system is an outgrowth of 
study put on this subect by fire pre- 
vention authorities and_ illustrates 
how the up-to-date fire fighter is tak- 
ing advantage of research in this field. 
Chief McFarland’s article follows: 

In the country, water supply 
doesn’t come in the form of hydrants 
sticking up like thumbs where any- 
one can find them. The farm’s chief 
water supply may be anything from 
a creek behind the barn to a stock 
watering tank. If the department 
doesn’t know where it is, important 
time will be wasted. 


On the farm is a maze of different 
buildings and private lanes connect- 
ing them which may be hard to find, 
especially at night. Advance knowl- 
edge of the farm layout may be an 
important factor, not only in locating 
water supplies and knowing the lanes 
that lead to them, but in planning the 
attack on the fire. 


In our district we fight farm fires 
with the advantage of knowing this 
data. We catalog and map each in- 
dividual farm in a way which uncov- 
ers every detail of fire fighting im- 
portance. 

When the members of our depart- 
ment went out to spot farms and 


rural homes for our large map and 
directory they took with them note- 
books in which they made rough 
sketches of each individual property. 
Allowing a page for each farm they 
would draw a line to represent the 
main road and then indicate the rela- 
tive positions of private farm roads, 
buildings and their uses, and all pos- 
sible water supplies. They always 
called at the farm house to explain 
to the owner or tenant just what the 
fire department proposed to do for 
them. This personal contact won the 
good will of the farmer. He would 
often point out water supply features 
which might otherwise have passed 
unnoticed. Farm water supplies take 
so many different forms and vary so 
from season to season and even day 
to day that it pays to talk to some- 
one who is familiar with the indi- 
vidual property. There are cisterns, 
open wells, bored wells, stock water- 
ing tanks, elevated tanks, reservoirs, 
creeks, irrigation ditches and many 
other differing supplies that the fire 
department should take into account. 

Occasionally an owner would brag 
to the firemen of some good water 
supply. Investigation would often 
show he had exaggerated its pro- 
tection. Sometimes it was beyond the 
reach of our hose lines or across im- 
passable ground. Sometimes its con- 
dition varied too greatly with the 
weather. Many creeks become too 
small for effective supply during dry 
periods and much time can be saved 
by not trying to use them during 
such weather. 
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FEW farms were close enough 
together to admit mutual use 
of water supplies. Our firemen al- 
ways looked into that possibility. 

At the end of each day’s survey 
the data which our men had assem- 
bled were transposed to cards 5 by 
8 inches and the cards filed in a box 
according to section number. To 
lighten the routine of copying we 
worked out a key of colors and shapes 
which allowed us to read the cards 
at a glance. We now have the entire 
system in operation and feel that it 
is a good one for a department of 
our size. 

Keeping it up to date is a simple 
matter. Our rural mail carriers tell 
us when someone moves and we cor- 
rect our records accordingly. We 
seldom fail to get wind of new build- 
ings and water supply construction 
on farms either through the mail car- 
riers or through the farmers them- 
selves. 


Here is the way we go to fires. 
We receive a telephone call saying 
that Jim Farmer’s house is on fire. 
We find the section number indexed 
under his name in the directory 
which is on a shelf under the main 
map. We know at once from our 
district map where to head for. We 
get the card for the property from 
the box and this is taken on the truck 
along with an 8% x 11 inch copy of 
the district map. On the way to the 
fire we plan the attack. We note 
what water supplies we might use 
first and what turns in the farm roads 


we will have to take to get our 
pumper down to them. When we 
have finished the run there is no 


hesitation. We go right to work. 
Promptness is an efficient fire-fight- 
ing took. We feel that ours has saved 
much property in the Mt. Hope- 
Funk’s Grove District. 


Deeth of Reber L. Pumenee 


ROBERT L. PATTERSON, WHO WAS 
APPOINTED LAST YEAR BY COMMIS- 
sioner Caminetti to organize the in- 
spection section of the Bureau of 
Licenses of the California Depart- 
ment, died recently of a heart attack. 
Mr. Patterson was well known for 
his work in the Department and for 
his lectures on insurance at the Uni- 
versity of California. In the latter 
connection he was active in conduct 
ing the insurance classes in the Uni- 
versity Extension Courses held in 
different cities of the State. His 
death is especially regrettable be- 
cause he was in the prime of his life, 
his age having been only 53. 
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Four More Mutuals Reach 
Century Mark 


FOUR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES ARE CELEBRATING IN 1940 
the one hundredth anniversaries of 
their founding, and joining the select 
group of United States mutual insur- 
ance carriers which have been in 
business continuously for more than 
one hundred years They are: 

New London County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Norwich, Conn. 

Sussex County Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Newton, N. J. 

Crawford County Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Meadville, Pa. 

Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Chester County, Coatesville, Pa. 

Their addition to the roster of cen- 
tury-old mutual fire insurance com- 
panies brings the total of such or- 
ganizations in the United States to 
forty-seven. The oldest, which is the 
oldest American insurance company 
of any type, is the Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from [Loss by Fire; it was 
founded in 1752 by Benjamin Frank- 
lin and a number of his Philadelphia 
associates as an outgrowth of the con- 
viction of the members of that city’s 
volunteer fire brigades that financial 
as well as physical protection was 
needed against the very real fire haz- 
ard that existed in the cities of co- 
lonial America. 

Largest of the 1940 recruits to the 
ranks of the century-old companies 
is the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Chester County. Chester was 
one of the two counties originally set 
up by William Penn adjacent to 
Philadelphia, and was settled almost 
entirely by Quakers. The company 
was, in consequence, organized by 
Quakers and its continuity of oper- 
ating policies is attested by the fact 
that a majority of its present direc- 
tors are Quakers, five of the ten 
having attended Swarthmore College. 
President of the company is H. H. 
Gilkyson, Jr., who has been con- 
nected with the organization since 
1907. 

The purpose of the company’s 
founders seems to have been to es- 
tablish an institution which would 
furnish insurance at reasonable rates 
upon their own homes and those of 
their neighbors. But that they were 
conscious of a duty to the community 
at large is evidenced by a notation in 


the minutes of 1845, which states: 
“Whereas the general meeting of 


this company held the 25th of the 
eighth month last requested the 
Board of Managers to take into con- 
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sideration the propriety of insuring 
the buildings of all kinds of manufac- 
tories and whereas on consideration 
this Board is of the opinion that such 
insurance would be consistent with 
equity and justice and of that indis- 
crimination consistent with the be- 
nevolent design of the institution . . .” 

The earliest policies were, as was 
the custom, perpetual. In January of 
each year the Board of Managers de- 
termined the annual charge to be 
levied upon each of these policies. 
The company has never levied an as- 
sessment other than the annual Jan- 
uary payment, which may be re- 
garded as the premium. 

The continuity of the company’s 
directorate has likewise been remark- 
able. Jacob Edge, a director today, 
is continuous in line from the Jacob 
Edge of Downingtown who became 
a surveyor for the company in 1844, 
and was elevated to its presidency 
in 1865. Samuel Way became a 
member of the Board of Managers in 
1847 ; his son Marshall Way was the 
company’s president for many years; 
grandson Channing Way is now vice- 
president. Graham Rambo, now a 
member of the Board, succeeded in 
that position his father, who had 
been chosen a Board member in 1869. 
Both the father and grandfather of 
present Board member Charles S. 
Pyle preceded him in the office. The 
present treasurer, William H. Ridg- 
way, was elected to that post in 1894. 

The routine business records of 
the company’s early days, although 
they now seem quaint, indicate that 
the original management did a good 
deal of realistic thinking upon early 
underwriting problems. There was 
considerable discussion of the proper 
rates for coachmakers and tavern- 
keepers, for the Conestoga wagons 
moving along the Lancaster Turnpike 
— now the Lincoln Highway — were 
responsible for a considerable traffic 
a century ago. The railroad, too, was 
quite a problem, according to the 
minutes of the meeting of June 18, 
1842; the Board stated “On motion 
it was agreed not to insure any build- 
ing within 200 yards of any Rail 
Road upon which Loco Motives run’’. 

A reflection of the conditions inci- 
dent to the Civil War is found in a 
resolution of 1863 which provides 
that “hereafter no insurance will be 
effected in the State of Maryland be- 
longing to a person who is not now a 
member of the company”. 

In the early days the annual meet- 
ings were held at various inns 
throughout the county, and the daily 
business routine was conducted from 
the home of the secretary. The com- 


pany began to do business in Dela- 
ware in 1844, and in Maryland in 
1850. In 1860 the Board of Manag- 
ers authorized the erection of an office 
building in Coatesville, and a part of 
this original building is still occupied 
by the company. 


New Ideas for Lawyers 


AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE FORWARD- 
LOOKING COMMON SENSE WHICH Is 
beginning to be evident in the teach- 
ing of some of the law schools of the 
country, we commend for attention 
the following excerpt from a Letter 
To The Law Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois by Dean Albert J. 
Harno. 


Ideas are the milestones of history. 
In fact, I believe history should be 
taught in terms of personalities and 
ideas and particularly as a succession 
of ideas, for it is because of their ideas 
that significance is attached to the per- 
sonages of history. Ideas make their 
appearance rarely enough in any field, 
but in the law they emerge most slowly 
and painfully. The law tends to shackle 
our minds. Lawyers think, let no one 
doubt that, but our thinking is tradition- 
bound; our thoughts pace within the 
walls of a prison. The end of the law- 
yer’s research for the most part is to 
find what other lawyers and judges 
have said about the question under in- 
vestigation. In searching for precedent 
the lawyer works diligently; he is dis- 
cerning; he is ingenious and often bril- 
liant in making close distinctions; he 
reasons well by analogy; but the ambit 
of his thinking is narrowly confined. 
Imagine a lawyer on some bright morn- 
ing greeting a startled world with the 
announcement that he had discovered a 
new trait in a corporation or a new 
element in the definition of a contract! 
“That is not fair’, you will say; “the 
law is not a field yielding to discoveries.” 
But are we quite clear that this is a 
valid assumption? May it be that the 
legal field is not infertile, but that our 
minds, fettered by legal tradition, are 
insensitive to the potential discoveries 
that lie there? No one has ever doubted 
the intellectual fiber of the Chinese 
mind, but the Chinese have contributed 
little to the advancement of science. A 
long-standing and pervading philosophy 
has for them blocked the path that leads 
to scientific research. 


The law is an agency established to 
assist society in solving human prob- 
lems. Its content is substantive and 
adjective. The substantive part consists 
of precepts or principles which are de- 
signed to restrain, guide and control 
individuals in their conduct. When fric- 
tion between individuals exists and con- 
troversy arises, these precepts or prin- 
ciples come into play along with others 
to guide the judges in reaching a settle- 
ment. The adjective part of the law 
involves the procedures employed in 
bringing about the settlement. But 
whence came these precepts and proce- 
dures, and what right have we to as- 


sume that they are designed to give 
wise counsel in the solution of human 
problems? Is it clear even that we have 
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set up adequate means to determine 
what’the problems are that we are at- 
tempting to solve? 

The materials of the law are, in the 
main, of two types, judge-made law 
and legislation. Judge-made law is 
made up of a series of isolated deci- 
sions. Since each decision bears only 
on the special facts in controversy, it 
serves as precedent for subsequent is- 
sues only when it can be brought to 
bear on them through reasoning by 
analogy. Now reasoning by analogy is 
always a delicate and ticklish procedure. 
And by what token can we assume that 
the judge on whose decision we rely un- 
derstood the significance and the im- 
plications of the problem before him, 
and that he solved it wisely? Do not 
misunderstand me; I am not deriding 
precedent. I wish merely to say that 
we overstress it. Each separate decision 
by a court should be regarded as a 
matter sui generis, which, indeed, it is. 
Viewed in this light each legal con- 
troversy involves a study of all the fac- 
tors that bear on it to the end that we 
may have an understanding of the prob- 
lem it presents, and that we may reach 
a wise solution of the problem. In this 
process reasoning by analogy has a 
place, but research on the problem pre- 
sented should not be confined to a 
search for precedent. Solution should 
be sought in the light of the existing 
influences, social and economic, that 
make for a wise decision. Thus con- 
templated, the solution of every legal 
problem is attended by an element of 
discovery. 

Although the opportunities for re- 
search and discovery in judge-made 
law must ever be restricted, since each 
decision bears only on the particular 
facts in controversy, there is a com- 
paratively wide range of action open 
for research in the field of legislation. 
Legislation may be comprehensive and 
the variety of legal and social situa- 
tions that can be improved and cor- 
rected through wise legislation is well- 
nigh limitless. But legislative enact- 
ments should be preceded by a thorough 
understanding of the social problem 
for which relief through legislation is 
sought. May we take for illustration 
the situation as to organized theft. We 
have laws, of course, bearing on larceny, 
but they are quite inadequate for this 
problem. In Theft, Law and Society, 
Hall has shown that the problem of or- 
ganized stealing centers in the “fence”, 
the professional receiver. Again, we 
have laws bearing on receiving of stolen 
goods, but these were evolved during 
an earlier and less complex period of 
history and their meshes are not fine 
enough to catch the professional re- 
ceiver. If the object of legislation is 
to aid society in solving its problems, 
it would seem clear that we must first 
find out what the problem is before pass- 
ing a law, and this may involve ven- 
turing down into the dust of life and 
even into the burrows of the under- 
world. 

The concept of the corporation ush- 
ered in a new era in business. That 
truly was an idea that should rate as 
one of the milestones of history. By 
means of the corporate device it be- 
came possible to carry business pro- 
grams to proportions previously un- 
dreamed of. Laws were enacted in all 
States and, in fact, in all civilized coun- 
tries, permitting the organization of 
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corporations, and various jurisdictions 
even competed with one another in 
offering inducements to them. During 
this period of expansion little or no at- 
tention was given to the fact that the 
almost unrestrained development of cor- 
porations was creating a social and eco- 
nomic problem. In The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property, Berle 
and Means showed that thirty-eight per 
cent of the business wealth of the coun- 
try, aside from banking, was concen- 
trated in two hundred large corpora- 
tions, and that these corporations were 
dominated by a small group of individu- 
als who actually held only a small por- 
tion of the stock. In this structure the 
great army of stockholders had little in- 
fluence in the management. When the 
crash of 1929 came, the useful corpo- 
rate device very likely assumed for 
them the proportions of a Frankenstein 
monster. 


I am unable in the compass of this 
letter to expand these views. It would 
seem clear that law does not function 
in a vacuum. It deals with human prob- 
lems and is always closely related to 
and affected by other factors, psycholog- 
ical, social or economic. We must un- 
derstand these factors before resorting 
to law. The Eighteenth Amendment 
was repealed because it was not in ac- 
cord with the views of the people. Per- 
haps if a better analysis had been made 
before it was passed, we might have 
saved ourselves a good deal of trouble. 
A field which is almost untrod territory 
is that of preventive justice. Preventive 
medicine has made much _ progress. 
What a boon it would be to criminal 
law administration if we had a carefully- 
planned program of crime prevention! 

The lawyer stands in a strategic place 
in the affairs of the nation. Its welfare is 
dependent on its having wise laws and 
on their wise administration. The law- 
yer dominates the growth and develop- 
ment of judge-made law. His is the 
dominant voice in the enactment of leg- 
islation and in its administration. What 
is more, his is often the deciding voice 
in the development of community 


city and county — projects. His atti- 
tude and outlook tend to shape the 
trend of public — community, state and 
national — affairs. In an era of spe- 
cialists he should be a_ synthesizing 
force. Law spreads over the whole of 


society and permeates all of its affairs. 
It is the lawyer’s responsibility to fur- 
nish the talent to overview the whole 
structure. His materials are not law 
alone, but all the factors that go to- 
ward shaping the law, for, after all, law 
is part of the living tissue of society. 


Finally, if these statements are valid, 
have they not some pertinent implica- 
tions for legal education? Gradually 
some coherence is coming out of a 
nebulous idea. We have talked about 
students having a college education be- 
fore beginning the study of law. We 
have insisted, rather vaguely I believe, 
that the lawyer should have a cultural 
education. What we have missed is that 
the disciplines emphasized in his cul- 
tural education, when brought into 
proper focus and coordinated, are the 
ones needed for the training of a law- 
yer; they are needed to give him per- 
spective on and an understanding of 
the law. In the years immediately ahead 
two factors, I believe, will be stressed in 
legal education. We _ will emphasize 
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quality in students as a condition to ad- 
mission to law training and _ particu- 
larly as a condition to graduation, and 
we will seek to fuse the disciplines most 
closely related to law and law training 
into a coordinated program of legal 
education. 


6th Annual Virginia Statewide 
Safety Conference 


AN UNUSUALLY COMPREHENSIVE 
PROGRAM HAS BEEN ARRANGED FOR 
the Sixth Annual Virginia Safety 
Conference, which will be held on 
May 6-8 at Roanoke, Virginia, ac- 
cording to the advance list of speak- 
ers which has been released by ex- 
ecutive secretary William M. Myers, 
managing director of the Richmond 
Safety Council. 

largest attendance is expected at 
the group meetings of the General 
Industrial Section, which will be de- 
voted to discussions of specific safety 
problems in such fields as the textile, 
metals, wood products, and paper in- 
dustries. The general sessions of this 
section will see addresses upon mod- 
ern methods of accident analysis, ex- 
plosive dusts found in industry, and 
shop equipment safety factors. 

Other sectional meetings will treat 
of home and child safety problems, 
steam railroads, street and highway 
safety, public utilities, coal mining, 
and commercial vehicles. 


Special Librarians Meet 
June 3-6 


\CCENTING THE SLOGAN PUTTING 
“KNOWLEDGE TO WORK” AND “UTILI- 
zation of resources” the special libra- 
rians’ association will hold their 1940 
conference in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
June 3-6. Approximately one hun- 
dred seventy-five members belong to 
the insurance group of the Asso- 
ciation. : 

An invitation has been extended to 
insurance executives to attend a 
luncheon meeting in the Auditorium 
of the American United Life on June 
6. The program for this assembly 
includes an address of welcome by 
vice-president Harry V. Wade of 
that company; a discussion of “De- 
velopments and Aims of the Insur- 
ance College and Its Library” by 
George W. Lillard of the Hartford 
College of Insurance; and an address 
by Miss Elizabeth O’Rourke, man- 
ager, Office Administration, Lincoln 
National Life on “The Value to the 
Management and Employees of the 
Library in the Insurance Organiza- 
tion”. 
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Employment Stabilization 
(Continued from page 14) 


their people. After finding out how 
this has been done, the writer is fully 
convinced that the entire industry 
could approach this record. Further- 
more, those employers who are not 
willing to go to the trouble of solv- 
ing this problem should be asked to 
pay a higher unemployment compen- 
sation tax. Unemployment is a social 
cost, and it is good cost accounting 
practice to allocate all costs. 


Instances of substantial achieve- 
ments under experience rating could 
be multiplied by the dozens. No 
doubt, experience rating is proving 
most effective in the case of casual, 
seasonal, and technological unem- 
ployment. However, even in the case 
of heavy and durable goods indus- 
tries, some progress is being made. 
One sash and door manufacturer has 
just recently announced an annual 
wage plan. In another instance, a 
Wisconsin contractor by combining 
house construction with lumber yard 
operations and cement block manu- 
facturing, has been able to qualify 
for the 1 per cent rate. A building 
supplies manufacturer has diversified 
his line so that now nearly 40 per 
cent of his raw material is fabricated 
into non-durable products. This fur- 
nishes him a cushion when the con- 
struction industry hits a toboggan. 


While in the current scene, stu- 
dents are primarily concerned with 
cyclical unemployment, before 1929 
seasonal, casual, and_ technological 
unemployment were widely regarded 
as the major evils. Experience rating 
in the unemployment insurance laws 
is proving most effective in reducing 
these latter types of unemployment 
and a secondary but minor effect is 
being observed on cyclical unemploy- 
ment. 


Employers, for the most part, in 
the past have not made continuity of 
employment a major goal. Stabiliza- 
tion is, for many of them, a new ob- 
jective. Time is required to dislodge 
long-established habits and while the 
achievements under the Wisconsin 
law have been considerable, it may 
be anticipated that time will bring 
still more substantial results. Each 
Wisconsin employer is informed 
monthly of the status of his benefit- 
contribution ratio. This monthly re- 
minder seems to furnish considerable 
inducement to stabilize. 


Thus it appears that experience 
rating is achieving its goal, at least 
in part. Employment stabilization is 
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a worthy social objective. Employers 
who are furnishing reasonably stable 
employment and are working to im- 
prove stability should combat the 
present attacks on experience rating 
by various groups. Such employers 
should also exert themselves to see 
that workable, effective experience 
rating laws are adopted in the states 
which now provide only for pooled 
funds without experience rating. 





The Insurance Carrier 
(Continued from page 22) 


It should always be borne in mind 
that the insurance companies have 
obligations not only to the employers 
but to the employees. Every once in 
a while I have to give a little educa- 
tional talk to new men who come 
into the insurance business. They 
are brought up to my office and I tell 
them that under the various forms of 
insurance in which there are three 
parties, the insurance company, the 
employer, and the employee, there is 
set up a community of interests that 
is exceedingly real. Nothing that may 
occur against the interest of any one 
of these three but must affect, ad- 
versely, the other two; and nothing 
that occurs to the advantage of one 
but must affect the other two favor- 
ably. 


During the hysteria period, this 
principle was not always understood 
or followed. There were instances in 
which a mistaken attitude resulted in 
a condition of affairs that was not to 
the advantage of the employee, and 
this soon became apparent and 
brought its own lesson and correc- 
tion. Behind all this is the public 
welfare. If a course of action is con- 
trary to the public welfare, although 
it may seem to have a present advan- 
tage to one of the three, eventually 
it becomes a disadvantage to all three 
parties. This has been so well brought 
home by one or two painful examples 
that I doubt whether it will ever 
become a real issue again. 


I recently had occasion to look up 
the number of claims for silicosis 
compensated in several of the leading 
industrial States during the past two 
years. The average was from ten to 
twelve cases per State per year. In 
view of this, it does not seem as if 
there is need for undue alarm that 
we may be swamped with a multitude 
of claims. This experience would 
also seem to indicate that compensa- 
tion benefits for silicosis might be 
placed on the same basis as any other 
occupational disability. 


Millers of Harrisburg 
Celebrates Anniversary 


A RECORD OF FIFTY YEARS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL OPERATION AND OF CONTINU- 
ous growth was achieved on March 
26, 1940, by the Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, one of the members of 
the Mill Mutuals group within the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies of the American Mutual 
Alliance. The company’s charter was 
approved by Governor James A. 
Beaver of Pennsylvania on March 26, 
1890. 

The Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company was organized orig- 
inally, under the name of the State 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, by 
a group of Pennsylvania flour millers 
who wished to insure their milling 
properties under the mutual plan. 
Although milling was at that time 
considered in many quarters a haz- 
ardous line to underwrite the millers 
believed that by selection and inspec- 
tion, they could insure a sufficient 
number of desirable properties to pro- 
duce a much better loss ratio than 
the general average, and to reduce 
thus the cost of their insurance sub- 
stantially. 

As the company grew it became 
apparent that the principles of selec- 
tion and inspection could be applied 
successfully not only to milling prop- 
erties, but to risks of other types as 
well, and the result has been the 
gradual development of a department 
of general business. The first state 
outside Pennsylvania in which the 
company sought to operate was North 
Carolina; it entered that state in 
1900. At the present time the com- 
pany is authorized to transact busi- 
ness in thirty-six states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Several years ago the Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company erected 
its own home office building in Har- 
risburg. It is a two-story brick struc- 
ture of Colonial design, trimmed with 
Indiana limestone. 

The company’s high position in its 
field is due in large measure to the 
quality of its management which con- 
tinuously has been of superior calibre. 
The present officers and board have 
lived up to this tradition and particu- 
lar credit is due to secretary C. M. 
Hutchison for his efficient work. 
H. V. White is president, C. C. Gum- 
bert is vice-president and W. T. 
Knecht is treasurer. The concern did 
a business of $604,393, in premiums 
written in 1939. Assets totaled $1,- 
845,823, and policyholders surplus 
$1,386,070. 
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H. B. CARSON 
Newly Elected President 








J. T. SHARP 
Retiring President 
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L. K. SHARP 
Named Secretary 





H. B. CARSON HEADS MILL OWNERS 


NDING a span of service of 

more than a_ half-century, a 
record equalled by few in the annals 
of the insurance business, James T. 
Sharp, 80-year-old president of the 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Iowa, has stepped down 
into retirement. 

The board of directors, at the reg- 
ular quarterly meeting, announced 
the retirement of Mr. Sharp, both as 
president and as a member of the 
board. 

Mr. Sharp had been a member of 
the firm officially for more than 56 
years, although he assisted his father, 
the founder of the company, before 
joining the organization. 

He submitted his resignation to the 
board of directors because of his wish 
to retire from active business duties. 
Although he has been active, despite 
his advanced age, a slight failing of 
health found him desiring to turn 


over his duties to younger execu- 
tives. 
H. B. Carson, who has been with 


the company 31 years, was named by 
the board of directors as president, 
succeeding Mr. Sharp. Mr. Carson, 
born Sept. 8, 1890 on a farm near 
Lincoln, Illinois, graduated from 
Whittier College arid attended the 
lowa Business College. He joined 
the Mill Owners on July 12, 1909 
and was named assistant secretary 
on January 1, 1919. He was promoted 
to secretary on January 18, 1928, a 
post he has held until his selection 
now as president. 

The retiring president’s son, L. K. 
Sharp, who has been serving as assis- 
tant secretary, was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Carson as Secretary and 
was named as a member of the board 
of directors to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the retirement of his 
father. : 


L. K. Sharp graduated from the 
University of Iowa in 1926 and after 
starting out as a solicitor for the 
company, later organized the adver- 
tising department, and was named as- 
sistant secretary in charge of produc- 
tion in 1936. A second son, James 
Sharp, Jr., has been working in the 
field since graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1931. 


The retiring president was born in 
a log cabin in the small Canadian 
village of L’Original April 8, 1860. 
He was four years old when his 
parents moved to Mokena, Illinois, 
where his father was head miller in 
the Betz Mill. After fire and a flood 
wiped out his mills at Solon and 
Iowa City, Iowa, the father with 
others organized the present Mill 
Owners Mutual. 


The Mill Owners Mutual, now 
writes all types of fire and allied 
lines of insurance, but when it was 
founded in 1875 it was the first flour 
mill mutual insurance company in the 
United States. 


The offices of the company were 
first located at Grinnell, Iowa, in the 
home of the first secretary, G. H. 
Crosby. In 1878, the office was 
moved to Wilton, Iowa, when be- 
cause of failing health Secretary 
Crosby was forced to resign and 
J. G. Sharp was elected secretary 


and manager. 


On February 1, 1884, James T. 
Sharp, then 24 years old, was drafted 
into the Mill Owners Mutual Com- 
pany as a combination office boy, 
bookkeeper, fieldman and inspector 
because his father was being over- 
whelmed with work in the manage- 
ment of the insurance firm. The 
son had been operating his father’s 
mill at Wilton since he was 17 years 
old. While woiking in the mill, how- 
ever, he had toiled over the com- 
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pany’s books in the evening to help 
his father. 

After joining the insurance firm he 
acted as a general assistant to his 
father for eight years and in 1892 
was elected to the office of assistant 
secretary. He continued in that ca- 
pacity until 1909, when following the 
death of his father he was elected 
secretary and manager, in which 
position he served until 1928. In 
that year he was elected to the 
presidency in which office he has 
served continuously since that time. 

Since Mr. Sharp became connected 
with the company and under his 
leadership the firm has grown from 
a small, local organization to its 
present status with more than 1500 
agencies scattered throughout 42 
states and Canada. The company 
has 550 million dollars of insurance 
in force with total assets of $2,842,- 


470.81. 


The company moved to Des Moines 
on January 1, 1882. It since has re- 
mained in that city with the organi- 
zation moving to its present Grand 
Avenue quarters last October after 
purchasing the building formerly 
owned by the Great Western Insur- 
ance Company. 


In New Quarters 


THE AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, 
Massachusetts, has announced the 
removal of its Chicago offices to new 
and larger quarters in the La Salle- 
Wacker Building, 221 N. La Salle 
Street. 








Unauthorized Practice 


(Continued from page 21) 


ance adjuster and the lawyer in han- 
dling claims is that of Jones et al v. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
et al, which was decided last year by 
the Supreme Court of Missouri. In 
that instance the court found that vir- 
tually every function of the lay ad- 
juster which lawyers’ groups had 
contended constitutes the practice of 
law is not in reality the practice of 
law, and that in performing such 
acts the lay adjuster is within his 
rights. The decision followed rather 
closely a voluntary definition of the 
rights of lay adjusters arrived at in 
a series of conferences between a 
Conference Committee on Adjusters, 
made up of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of insurance interests and 
the legal profession. 
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Business Needs Insurance 
(Continued from page 16) 

Toward this end, and with the co- 
operation of a staff of efficient insur- 
ance councilors, through a National 
Insurance Advisory Committee, sup- 
plemented by similar committees in 
our various affiliated local credit 
men’s associations throughout the 
country, a great deal of constructive 
educational activity pertaining to fire 
prevention and protection, as well as 
questions pertaining to other types of 
insurance, has been successfully car- 
ried on. That the national and the 
many local insurance committees have 
successfully contributed to the de- 
creasing national waste and increased 
understanding of adequate protection 
we believe is self-evident. 

After extensive conferences be- 
tween credit executives, corporate of- 
ficers and insurance men, the publi- 
cations committee and the insurance 
council of the National Association of 
Credit Men, have endorsed and re- 
leased during the past few months, 
a new form of insurance statement. 

This statement is designed for use 
by credit executives to determine the 
completeness, or the possible incom- 
pleteness of protection provided’ for 
the assets which form the basis of 
the credit appraisals. 

Space is provided in this new form 
to show the amount of fire, wind- 
storm, explosion, riot insurance and 
sprinkler leakage coverage carried on 
buildings, machinery and furniture 
and fixtures, merchandise and use 
and occupancy, together with the per- 
centage of the co-insurance clause 
used. Space is also provided in the 
form to show the various amounts of 
other kinds of insurance carried. 

A number of specific questions are 


asked in the form. One asks, “Have 
you made sure that all policies cov- 
ering the same property or liability 
read alike?” Others inquire if the 
public liability policy has been ex- 
tended to cover any liability of others 
which might have been assumed, 
whether liability for property held 
for others is insured, and whether 
the public liability policy covers con- 
struction which might be done on the 
premises. The listing of many other 
insurance details is also provided for 
in the form. 

The risk analysis which this insur- 
ance form provides makes it addition- 
ally certain that proper coverages are 
included at the lowest consistent cost 
and that unusual hazards are either 
eliminated or guarded against through 
special policies. 
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N addition to the Insurance State- 

ment form, recently there has 
been developed a simplified form of 
survey of insurance requirements 
which has earned the name of ‘Fact 
Finder”, and which is just develop- 
ing in its use. It has been referred 
to and I believe even reproduced in 
some of the insurance publications 
and magazines. It has been endorsed 
by the National Insurance Advisory 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, but as result of 
its first year in use is now being re- 
vised and being further simplified for 
the benefit of the smaller business. 

Right here is where you can give 
very definite and constructive assist- 
ance to the credit manager and at the 
same time increase your own pre- 
mium writing. 

With the use of this so-called Fact 
Finder form, it is undoubtedly a fact 
that the members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men can sell or 
cause to be purchased more insurance 
than you as an insurance agent can 
induce your prospective clients to 
buy. This logically follows because 
if we put $100 or $1,000 or $10,000 
worth of our merchandise in a man’s 
store or plant on extended terms of 
credit we have in a sense a definite 
proprietary interest in that man’s 
business. 

It may be stretching a point, but 
nevertheless, we as credit manager 
representatives of our organizations, 
literally become partners in the busi- 
ness of a debtor. 


Many times the combined and ag- 
gregate volume of all creditors’ in- 
terests in a store or plant may be 
equal and in excess to the capital 
investment of the customer. 


Now, under these conditions, are 
you willing to agree that if a group 
of the principal creditors say to that 
man, ‘““You must increase your fire 
coverage, you must adequately pro- 
tect yourself on automobile and pub- 
lic liability; you must carry wind- 
storm insurance, you must carry all 
these other types that are necessary 
to the protection of your business and 
the credit that we have been willing 
to give you”, — what do you think 
Mr. Debtor is going to do? 

If he doesn’t do it, you will find 
that the aggresive credit managers 
who are members of the National 
Association of Credit Men are going 
to curtail that credit. And that same 
line of credit will then be absorbed 
by those individualists who think 
they can get along without the co- 
operative assistance of other credit 
men and who won’t join the associa- 


tion. There are a few, but thank 
goodness only a few. 

However, I am inclined to think 
that the course of least resistance for 
that customer will be to comply with 
the desires of the principal creditors 
and adequately insure all risks. 

This Fact Finder form is sent to 
the customer by creditors. We re- 
quest the customer to turn it over to 
his insurance agent to be filled out. 
In other instances, we ask the cus- 
tomer who is his insurance agent, 
broker or counselor and in that event 
forward the Fact Finder form to that 
representative direct. 

We have not been too well pleased 
with the co-operation received from 
insurance agents, brokers and coun- 
selors in replying to these forms. We 
ought to get 100 per cent replies to 
this survey. Our experience shows 
only about 50 per cent. However, if 
an agent will fill out that form he 
will observe he is requésted to sign 
and certify it on the last page, and 
on that page is this statement: 

“All insurance carried by this 
credit applicant has been examined. 
In my opinion, all insurable hazards 
to which he and his business are sub- 
jected are adequately insured to pro- 
tect his credit, except as follows :” 

Here is your opportunity to put 
down what that man additionally 
needs. 

Then, before returning it to the 
creditor, drop in and see your client 
and ask him if he doesn’t want to 
cover himself on these exceptions be- 
fore you mail this report. 

Agent after agent by proper co- 
ordination of effort with the creditors 
to assure adequate coverage of their 
customers has been able first, to ren- 
der a very definite and’ distinct serv- 
ice to his client, and second, write a 
substantially increased volume of 
business. 

In addition to this one feature, the 
National Association of Credit Mex 
throughout all of its affiliated units, 
are incorporating educational meet- 
ings to arouse the alertness of our 
own members to recognize the fact 
that it is just as important to have an 
annual survey and analysis of his in- 
surance in keeping with possible haz- 
ards and risks as it is to take an in- 
ventory and prepare a balance sheet. 
And we hope as a result of this edu- 
cational program we will bit by bit 
improve this coverage and as it is im- 
proved constantly decrease the ele- 
ments of risk in credit loss. 
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Business Men TO CUT COSTS 


In 1904, hardware and implement 


dealers became interested in Mu- 





tual Insurance because of the pre- 
vailing high cost of Fire Insurance in relation 


to losses on better classes of property. 


The result was the creation of the companies 
now comprising the Federated Hardware Mu- 
tuals, founded on two principles — careful 


selection of risks and economy of operation. 





Dividends to Policyholders Since Organization 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insur- 


SN IIIS 5.506505. Ree aioasereels $23,663,634 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire In- 
Gupatce Company .. sci secs ccs 24,747,118 


Hardware Mutual Casualty Company. . 


16,756,047 











Likewise, the Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company was organized in 1914 so that bet- 
ter class property and automobile owners 
could secure full coverage Casualty Insur- 


ance ata low cost. 


Originally organized for hardware and imple- 
ment men, the Companies now insure all 
select classes. Many people in your own city 


insure with FEDERATED-HMC. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company .... . Stevens Point, Wis. 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company .... . Owatonna, Minn. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 











“It is increasingly apparent 


that the principles upon which your 
Company is operated are gaining in 


favor with intelligent insurance buyers — 


Duane the Jast five years, the premium in- 
come of the National Retailers Mutual Insur- 


ance Company has increased 118% to $2,492,- 





volume for National Retailers agents. During 
the same period, assets increased 31% to 
$2,983,782.72 , and surplus increased 75% 


to $900,000.00. 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1939 


As reported to Department of Insurance, State of Illinois 


046.14, an increase which has meant larger 


bonds in default as to principal or interest. Stocks at market. On 


the basis of December 31, 1939 market values, assets and surplus each would be increased by $38,390.69. 


ASSETS 


Bonds on atmivrtized basis. No 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for unadjusted losses 





Cash in banks 


U. S. Government bonds 


$1,505,021.82 
583,709.03 
259,216.66 
71,825.13 
311,616.30 
120,873.00 
72,762.58 
42,268.51 
16,489.69 


$ 140,505.18 
1,454,757.68 
162,096.93 
226,422.93 
100,000.00 


$2,083,782.72 


Reserve for unearned premiums 


State and municipal bonds Reserve for taxes and expenses 
Canadian bonds . 


na. Reserve for dividends and igned fund 
Public Utility and other bonds ee oe Se ee ee re 


a a Reserve for contingencies (voluntary) 
First mortgage loans on real estate Total liabilities and reserves 
Premiums in transmission 

Accrued interest and other assets 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 900,000.00 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS $2,983,782.72 TOTAL . $2,983,782.72 
Securities carried at $400,187.68 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


*From the Annual Report to Policyholders. A copy of this report, showing the financial statement and the complete 
schedule of investments, will be sent to you at your request. 


NATIONAL 


RETAILERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 





The NATIONAL 


writes Fire and allied lines under 
Dividend-Paying Policies. Present 
rate of dividends, 15% to 40%. 


(Affiliated with Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago, U.S. A..... ) 








7450 Sheridan Road Chicago, U.S. A. 











